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FOREWORD 


"I cannot imagine a great man rolling in wealth. The 
moment I ^ee a man rich, all his words, art and wisdom are lost 
upon me. He appears to me to have *sAi")iiitfed'4o ther present 
social order, which is based on exploitatior^'O^ipe poor by the rich. 
Thus any great name not dissociate with mammon does not 
attract me. It is quite probable this frame of mind may he due 
to my own failure in life. With a handsome credit balance I 
might have been just as others are—I could not have resisted the 
temptation. But I am glad nature and fortune kftv^-hfl^ed me 
and my lot is cast with the poor. It gives me spiritual relief." 

—Trent Chani 

This extract from a letter written by Prem Chand to me on 
Dec- 1st, 1936, that is ten months before his death, throws 
considerable light on bis character and also on his philosophy of 
life that he developed as a writer during his thirty years of a 
literary career. It gives us a background to many of his writ¬ 
ings His life had been full of troubles and difficulties and 
naturally he was at his very best when depicting the characters 
of struggling souls. 

As a letter-writer and conversationalist Prem Chand was 
delightful. Unfortunately no collection of his Utters has yet 
been published and quite a good number of them have been lost 
for ever. Those that have been preserved are sufficient to 
depict him as a man of sound commonsense, simple yet digniBed 
full of decent humour and endowed with a sense of humility all 
his own. Here is another extract from a Hindi letter that he 
wrote to me on 3rd June 1930. I had put a number of questions 
to him and the last of them was "What are your ambitions ?" 
Heie is his characteristic I'eply :— 

"5rtt ^ 11 w rft ^ sreV ^rrwsn | 

■ftr ^ ^ i trr ^ i 

1 i’?f, 

^ •srnrar | fe ^ ^ ^ 'pecw 'tt 

^3^ ifET W ^ ? l ^ V ^ ’IfTf 

^ 11 f ^ f*rT?Rn;, 
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f I ![t, ?flwr ITT ^ !fk »Tnj5f|- ^ wm: 

^tI i" 

“I have no ambitions. My highest ambition at present is 
that we should succeed in our struggle for Swarajya—Self- 
Government. I have no desire for money or fame. 1 get ju.st 
sufficient to keep m 3 raelf alive. I don't hanker after a motor 
or a bunglow. Of course I want to write a few books of a 
high standard but these too with an aim to win Swarajya. 
I have no great ambition for both of my sons. The only thing 
I desire of them is that they should be honest, truthful and 
possessing strong determination. I have a hatred towards those 
children, who lead a rich luxurious life full of sychophancy. I 
do not even wish to sit idle and I want to continue doing some¬ 
thing for my country and literature. The only things that 
I want are Roti-Dal, a bit of ghee and clothes of an ordinary 
type.” 

It was about thirty-two years ago when I had the privilege 
of meeting Prem Chand for the first time at Lucknow, where 
I had gone to attend the meeting of the Liberal Federation in 
the year 1024. Prem Chand was then busy writing his book 
’Bavgbhumi' but he was kind enough to give me a good deal of 
his valuable time, We had a long walk together and talked on 
many literary topics. What impressed ine most at that time 
was his absolute freedom from all conventionalities. He had 
already established a great reputation for himself, but there was 
not a single word or gesture in his conversation that could 
betray any feeling of superiority. He had a remarkable knack, 
of putting his hearers at their ease and could make them feel 
that he was their comrade, equal in every respect. It was sO' 
easy to fe6I at home in his company and I shall never forget 
the two days that I spent with him at bis ho.use in Benia Park,. 
Benares, in the year 1932. 

AK aiOBLUDNT OOtTVaBSATIOKAUST 

Prem Giand was an excellent conversationalist. He could 
laugh with you for hours together and he could laugh at himself, 
Unfortunately there are not many among us, Hindi writers, 
who can converse well. The late Pandit Padma Singh Sharma 
excelled in this art. He had a fund of anecdotes at his com¬ 
mand and his Conversation was interposed with couplets suit¬ 
able to the occasion and it was r(^ly a litereiry treat to hear 
him.’ His.wonderful memory, hiis keen sense ofhumo]ur and 
his scholarship in different languages won bur admiration, but 
they made us feel onr inferiority in cbmpaxispn with him. The 
same was the case with !l^dit Mabahif Ptasadji Dwivedi, our 
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grand old man. One instinctively felt oneself a pigmy before 
that giant, who as a man'of character; influence and integrity 
stood unrivalled among hi? contemporaries and who retained 
-vigour and freshness in his outlook to a good old ^e. We had to 
•keep a certain amount of reserve in the presence of Pandit 
. Padma Singhji and Dwivediji, But with Prem Chand it was 
! quite different. He was one of us. During the two days 
that we passed together, we laughed more than a hundred 
times and he wrote to me in his letter of 13th February, 1933 ; 
‘I shall ever cherish the sweet memory of the days we passed 
together. How I wish those occasions would come ottener.’ 
Unfortunately such occasions come rarely, for it is not 
easy for poor ioumalists to spend much money on travellmg 
even though they may have an earnest desire to meet their 
fellow-workers and comrades. I could meet Prem Chand only 
once again though we a kept up our correspondence all thoM 
years. Since none of us was a fanatic—a KaUar BinU wala — 
we used to correspond in Hindi or English according to our 
. whims. 

A DBVOTBD HUSBiND 

On one of the days that we spent together we continued 
talking till it was nearly 2 p.m. and it was too late for dinner. 
Prem Chand remarked: ‘It i** fortunate that Mrs. Prem 
Chand hasn’t got a watch with herself, othprwjse I should have 
.received a good scolding.’ While writing my impressions of the 
two days spent in company with Prem Chand I wrote in the 
Vishal Bharat how easy it was for a man to prove himself more 
•clever than a woman and I gave the example of Prem Chand 
who kept only one watch in the whole house and that too with 
himself 1 Prem Chand liked my article and wrote to me ; 

"Yonr interview I appreciated the most as did Takru, 
Janaxdan and others. So it is not because I was flattered 
therein but because it is really most happily written," I asked 
Prem Chand in one of my letters when he was going' to buy 
a wrist watch for JJrs. Prem Chand I He.replied, ‘As to her 
wrist watch, well, when some enterprimng journalist begins to 
pay her for her contributions she will manage for herself or 
maybe someone, may present her one’. 

I may add here that Shrimati Sbivrani Devi herself ean 
write short stories, though of course one cannot expect from her 
the artistic skill of her t^ented husband. There is. something 
of the suffragist in her and I still remeinber the plot of onii of 
her stories in which a young bride has been made to beat , 
'dderly bridegroom with shoes just at the aiBpiciqus ocbic|siQnjpf 
marriage 1 ' The stoi^ cauhtid a thrill ,6f hom>r atid .• 
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.■every ambitious widower will share my sentiments. When I 
■ wrote to Prem Chand that I would review the stories of Mrs. 
Prem Chand, he replied : 

"Mrs. Prem Chand would feel so much delighted to have 
your review. She has received scant justice from the literary 
world yet, because I overshadow her, or maybe, because some 
wiseacres think that I am the real author of these stories. I do 
not deny that I am responsible for their literary finish but the 
conception and execution are entirely her'?. A militant woman 
speaks in every line. A man of my peaceful disposition could 
not conceive such aggressively womanish plots." 

How nobly Mrs. Prem Chand shared the sufferings of her 
husband and what a happy couple they were I Prem Chand 
had no capacity for management and he could be easily deceiv¬ 
ed, Shrimati Shivrani Devi said humorously :— 

t, ^ ^ ^ ^ I’ '(It is myself 

•alone that can ntauage this man’s household.) 

And Prem Chand was a loving husband. He was always 
anxious to take Mrs. Prem Chand with him when he went out 
of Benares. When Mr. Naguchi, the great Japanese poet, 
visited Calcutta I invited Prem Chand to come and meet 

• him. He replied : 

"I had your card anti thank you for it. How I wish I could 
attend Naguohi’s lectures but can’t help. How to leave the 
fcunilyts the problem. ' The boys are at Allahabad and when 
I go my better-ihalf roust feel bo louely and helpless. If 1 taike 
her with me, I must have a decent amount to spend. So it is 
‘better to be tied down to home than feel the pindi of money." 

Prem Chand could not come to Shantiniketan on account 
of this financial difficulty, I tried'roany a time to bring him to 
Calcutta but failed. In one of his letters he wrote to me ;— 

*'I am ready to come to Calcutta any time you like. Let it 
he some-occa^bn. To come as a sightseer and expect othOTS to 
finance it, is Tidiculohs. , When there is some occafeion you will 
find me there with wife.” , 

When! critidzed Prem Chand for tis stay-^at-home habits 
and requested him to keop^himself young by traveling as often, 
as'hecould.'he'refSUed': ‘ . 

■"To keep young Is a question of temperament. There are 

• youth* oldur than myidf njid elderly people younger than tny- 
l«lf., I'hope I am grpwii^ younger ev^ day. I have no 
Mth an ,the other world and 80 , the ideg. ot other worldJioess, 
Whicl^ is the greatest Jbfi^er -of wufh, does not apprbach me, 
01'course there ,1s a Healthy ybufh~emd a mad youth. Healthy 
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•youth cousiats in a progressive and optimi^ic view of life, at 
the same time avoiding the pitfalls. Mad youth consists in 
■rashness and exaggeration of ohe’s capacities and dreams. I 
have not ceased dreaming and am a bit rash as well. The 
■exaggeration has happily gone. So even Of madness I have the 
■ better part. 1 have come to realise tMt a contented family is 
a great blessing.’* 


A mVB ox POVBBTV 

It is really painful to see how Prem Chand, a great 
genius, suffered financially all his life and this poverty coloured 
^his outlook. 

Many of us had the impression that Prem Chand must have 
, been earning a lot of money from his books but the truth was 
just the contrary. In fact whatever he earned from his books 
he lost on bis journals. In one of his letters he wrote to me; 

"It is a pity none of my ventures is yet paying its way. 
‘Hans’ does not cost me much, but 'Jagaran' is proving un¬ 
bearable. How to get out of the situation is taxing my brains. 
I am losing some Rs. 200 every month. How long can this go 
on ? Having done the folly of starting it once, sanity stands 
in the way of putting an end to it. How will others chuckle 
and giggle?.,. If 1 had the courage to stop these journals, I 
would be saved all this worry, but I cannot muster it.” 

'■ Though Prem Chand was an excellent story-writer and 
novelist, he did not prove himself a successful editor. A 
-creative genius like him could not be expected to go through 
the wear and tear of a journalist’s life. He could not keep a 
■close watch on his weekly paper, the Jagaran, and sometimes 
things were published therein that gave, pain to his friends and 
admirers and .this did nut enhance his reputation as an editor. 
More than once I had occasion, to complain to him against soijae 
of his humour-writers, who hit below the belt. In one of his 
Tetters Prem Chand gave me a bit of advice. It is reproduced 
here : 

‘T have always fought on your behalf whenever aby occasion 
has risen and have tried to interprete you as I see you. I do not 
deny that gmong literary men there are some who disparage you 
and do not give you the, credit for honesty of putpose. , Nay, 
some ,go farther than that. But who has not got cavillers.?, 
'Imysdfam isurrounded’by detractwrswho would not anids,!!^ 
'■qpportunity to hit me. ‘ Unfortunately our , litSpaty 
.^ve not,got ibe breadth of viesra apdthe ; 

There is a class of men who delight w ‘ 

others have taken years to bfiild.tip., 
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hav.e gqt to keep our conscience clear and it is all that matters.. 
You seem to, take the humorous touches, rather too, seriously... 
The matter grows serious when onp imputes motives. This I 
would never tolerate in any case, innocent flings you need not 
mind. If you are so touchy, you wi)l give an impetus tO' 
detractors to prick your back. Face them with a smQe upon 
your face. There was a time when an unfriendly cut kept n^e 
awake nights together. But that stage has passed and I know 
myself much better now.” 

We diRered on many subjects. Prem Chand was a great 
admirer of Tolstoy and when I began to praise Turgenev in his. 
presence he said rather bluntly : ‘Turgenev was a pigmy be¬ 
fore Tolstoy.’ Of course we could not agree. 

I had an earnest desire to bring about a meeting between 
Prem Chand and Mr. C. F. Andrews but again I failed. 
Mr. Andrews had agreed to edit the English translation of some- 
of the stories of Prem Chand and he was anxious to meet him. 
We invited prem Chand to Calcutta but he could not come.. 
What a great disappointment it was to Mr. Andrews and my- 
iself. I was really upset when Prem Chand wrote to me in Ws. 
letter : 

‘T feel very much obliged to receive your letters and kind, 
•interest you take in tuy work. But unless I can secure a com¬ 
petent translator it is no good to trouble Father Andrews for 
nothing. The time is not yet, perhaps. When the tirne will 
come helpers would spring up.” 

I am afraid it was the financial difficulty again that preven¬ 
ted hiinirom coming to Calcutta. 

This is how a great genius suffered all his life and now 
after twenty years of his death, we can only hang down onr 
head in shame. Could not we have made his life a little hap¬ 
pier, a little easier ? 

Though Prem Chand was undoubtedly, a great artist he- 
wasn't a good critic of literature. He had to work very hard 
for his own literary creations and that left him very little time- 
to study and judge contemporary literature in Hindi. Besides, 
he had been endowed with too much of the milk of human 
kindness to allow him to be a dispassionate and balanced jndge- 
of the writings of others. He had the capacity to judge but 
he couldn’t be harsh upon aspiring young writers and in his. 
mthusiasm to encourage them, he became rather lenient. His 
prophecies abouf the potentialities of literary workers of that 
time, havn't proved .quite correct. ' He could be a great 
■advocate but not a good judge; 
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The writer of this biography of Prem Chand, Shri Hansraj- 
Eahbar has wroked hard to present a faithful picture of that great 
artist. Himself a short-story writer and novelist of no ordinary 
abilities Shri Rahbar has not spared Prem Chand, when he- 
does not come up to the standard, set np by the biographer. 
One may or may not agree with the conclusions arrived at bjr 
Rahbar Saheb and I for one entirely disagree with his criti¬ 
cism of Gandhian philosophy and Gandhian methods, but I am 
full of admiration for the honest effort that he has made in 
preparing this book. He has read most of Prem Chand’s- 
works and has taken ample pains to use relevent portions of 
them in different chapters. 

I consider it a rare privilege to write a foreword to a life 
sketch of Prem Chand and I am grateful to my friends Shri 
Hansraj Rahbar, the writer and Syt. Ram Lai Pury, the publisher 
for having given me this opportunity to pay my humble tribute- 
to that great genius—Prem Chand—that lovable soul, whose 
fame has now crossed the seas and who is destined to be counted, 
as an author of world significance. 


99, North Avenue 
New Delhi. 
1-1-67 


Benarsi Das Ghaittmedi^ 




PREFACE 


The time: about twentyfive years ago. I was then 
studying in Class VII. Our school used to receive the Lahore 
literary magazine Makhzan every month. I remember an issue 
which contained a story called Mantra. I was profoundly 
impressed by its chief character, an old, kindly man. named 
Bhagat. 

That was how I came to know Prem Chand. It was a case 
of love at hrst sight, but, unlike most such loves, it lasted. My 
college years had me devouring every line that he wrote. I 
wanted to meet him. My chance came m 1936, when he arrived, 
in Lahore in order to preside over the annual session of the 
Aiya Samaj. I had planned to walk up to him, and ask him 
about his vork. When I saw him, I was tongue-tied, and re¬ 
mained in that unhdpful condition until he left. 

Then came the heyday of the progressives. Sexy scribbling 
was passed od as “progressive” hterature. The war and post¬ 
war events shook a smug society, and old beliefs began to show 
signs of crumbling. Readers began to wonder if “progressiv- 
ism” was not something more than mere indulgence in psycho¬ 
analytical contortions and depiction of sexual feeling in various 
forms, 

This background led me to devote three years of close study 
to the work of Prem Chand, and this book is the result. There 
are already quite a few books on Prem Chand’s life and work ; 
more will possibly be written by other writers in future. Aa 
the times change, modes of literary appreciation and interpre¬ 
tation change as well, and I believe that Prem Chand has en¬ 
ough greatness to survive test of times. Innumerable other 
aspects of his personality and work are possible, but I shall be 
more than satisfied if my reader is help^ in getting the brilli¬ 
ance of one facet from this book. 

Prem Chand was the writer of the masses, therefore, be 
wrote in a style which was simple and clear. I myself, with 
all my limitations, have written this book from the same point 
of view and tried to make it easy aud understandable for alL 
I should like to expr^ my sincere thanks to the large 
number of Hindi and Urdu literary friends who assisted me 
with books and private letters, and to Shri Siipai Ray for per¬ 
mission to quote from bis father's works. 

October 1,1966. 


HANS RAUBAlt 
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Childhood 

“My life has been a level plain, a kind of park, -n-itli 
very few ruts. It has missed jungles and hills and 
plateaux.”—Pfewi C'hand 

L iterary circles and Mends affectionately 
called him “Prem Chaiid”, but his original 
name was Dhanpat Rai. Not an attractive name, 
but that was how his parents called him, how his 
young playmates knew him, and that was how he 
continued to be addressed till after his da5^s in the 
university. 

His father, Munshi Ajayablal, was a postal clerk. 
Clerks were known as ‘munshis’ in those generous 
days ; years of service entitled a clerk to use 
"Munshi" as part of his name, in the manner of a 
courteous prefix. He earned about Rs. 20 a month ; 
by the time his income increased forty rupees, he 
had worked himself to death. He had a bit of 
property, but that was merely a strip of land, and 
his earnings on it were negligible. He was not as 
badly ofE as a peasant is, but he was not very much 
better. Young Dhanpat Rai, though the son of 
a white-collar worker, had many opportunities of 
coming in close touch with the petty aspirations, 
moods and difficulties of the Indian peasant. 

Dhanpat Rai came into this world in July 1880, 
in a village named Limhi. Lhnhi is near Pandeypur, 
six miles away from Benaras. His father’s work 
influenced him, but he took no great interest in it 
Many of his stories turn on details of a postman's 
life. In Kazaki he wTites : 

“Kazaki bums ia my memories of cbildlwoJ. daj's; It is ■ 
ioriy years now since I knew him, bnt he b.)bs op like a cork 
at odd moments. He was my stay, _my hope, then. 
alau^h he had, what patience and ^rsisteace...He'; painedaily 
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without fail with the mail-bag. When lie walked fast, his 
leather bag swished and thumped against his thigh. 

"T caught up with him and rode piggy-back. He seemed 
to like me. His shoulders were a Caliph’s throne. No Caliph’s 
head rested so easy as mine on Kazaki’s shoulders. The trees, 
the sky, faded ; the world grew charmed and gay. ^^^len he 
ran, I was riding on the wind, with the speed and freedom of a 
madman.” 

His name may or may not have been Kazaki, 
but he was certainly a postman who worked in the 
same post-office where Preni Chand's father was 
a clerk. ^Vhen in the story, Kazaki, is dismissed, the 
boy runs to his mother, and pleads with his father. 
When nothing comes of it, he experiences his first 
small tragedy : 

"I ate dinner all right. Boys feel hurt, but they don’t 
leave off food, especially when rabri^ is part of the menu But 
in bed I tossed restless. I thought : If I had a lakh, I’d 
give it all to Kazaki. I’d tell him not to speak to father any 
more. He will turn up, won’t he ? He promised. He can’t 
leave me in the lurch. If ho came, I’d take him to the sweet 
shop and givo him the feed of his life...What pretty dream 
castles I made I But they put me to sleep, and I slept well.” 

Being able to build dream castles is among the 
chief fascinations of childhood. Dream castles do not, 
however, nourish moral character. Prem Chand has 
a revealing anecdote in his story Ramlila. “There 
was a time”, he says, “when the Ramlila festival 
gripped me. It brought me enchantment. Enchant¬ 
ment is a light word. It gave me felicity.” Running 
after loam's chai'iot was like running after “heaven.” 
A time came when the bright colours peeled. He 
was playing gulU-dmida^ when the festal procession, 
noisy and colourfvd, passed by. He did not even look 
up, Ram's chariot was no more Ram's chariot. “I 
w’anted to make points," he writes. Gulli-danda 
had rubbed the glamour oE the dream. 

Many stories touch the fortunes and misfortunes 
of his family and upbringing. Jagat Singh's father 

1. A aweeb diah prepared from milk. 

,2. , An Indian gaine in coxmtry-sldo. 
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in Captain Sahib is a close sketch of Munshi 
Ajayablal; 

“His father, Bhakta Singh, was a clerk in the local post- 
office. He had pulled a great many strings in order to get 
there. When he got there, he found it comfortless. He was 
broken off from the land. With his half-acre he could at least 
grow enough to keep him going in hard times. But in the 
post-office, one had to make do with what came, and one 
couldn’t always get both ends to meet.” 

Munshi Ajayablal also had to cut his coat 
according to his cloth. His twenty rupees a month 
left many hopes stillborn. There is more in this 
strain in the figure of Dayanath in Embezzlement. 
Dayanath tells his son Ramnath, a foppish, elegant 
fool; "Your reckless spending worries me. Let me 
make this clear. I don’t like young men to go on 
spending sprees. You have oidy one excuse ; you 
spend in good faith. I am satisfied. It doesn’t 
matter if you’re rich or poor if you spend in good 
faith. Only one thing more is needed : it shouldn’t 
corrupt your taste, it shouldn’t turn your head." 

A man living from hand to mouth, trying to walk 
the thin tightrope of respectability and integrity, can 
only expect these—a level liead and honesty —irom 
his son. Prem Chand’s stories return continually to 
examine of what happens to the growth of 
character in a family of meagre means. His father 
never gave him much to spend. It was hard enough 
keeping the family budget in one piece. The young 
Prem Chand ached for forbidden fruit, and the 
village sweet shop magnetised him. In the Holidays 
for Holi he mentions how he once stole molasses.' 
This may appear in itself to be a smedl ofience, but 
lack of pocket money had a deeper influence on 
his life. He could never resist a good meal; among 
his friends he had the reputation of a minor gourmet. 

Lack of pocket money may also have led him to. 
exercise his imagination in, search, of yicaripus 
pleasures like dreajn castles and holy chariots, 'Hi§ 
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works can stand interpretation on this level. They 
are castle-buildiiig of a vaporous sort. This does 
not mean they are unrealistic or valueless. They 
are the artistic projections of a mind affected deep 
down by a strong series of boj^hood frustrations. 

He loved listening to dream stories with the 
same delight with which he later wrote his own. A 
passage in his autobiographical notes brings out this 
youthful fascination ; 

‘•The stories a man remembers are mostly the stories his 
mother or sisert tells him. How eagerly I looked forward to 
these stories, and how I wandered in a new world as they 
began to unfold. .These linger. Of youth’s sweet things, they 
are the sweetest. Toys, sweets, and fairs dissolve ; but these 
linger.” 

Grandmothers, not having much to do in after¬ 
noons, are responsible for most of the stories, but 
Prem Chand does not mention his grandmother, 
though she was dear to him. There were, besides 
himself and his grandmother, three more in the 
family—his father and mother, and his sister. In a 
tidy family like this, affections were also tidy and 
close-knit. One can gauge Prem Chand’s tenderness 
for his sister from the way he mentions her in these 
notes. 

But moments of tenderness were, on the \vhole, 
like silver linings on an otherwise menacing cloud. 
His mother was stricken by a chronic disease. His 
father had neither money nor time to give her 
proper medical treatment. IPrera Chand was less than 
seven when she died., The loss pierced his heart’s 
marrow. His novels and stories recount the agony 
in different forms. After beating about the bush 
for many paragraphs, he strikes the core in An 
hnpulse, a story about a seven year old boy be- 
rejaved of his mother : 

"There is a shooting thirst in children, for love. They 
need it more than milk and rattles. They need a mother’s lap 
from whose ^^Iter to dare the world, Mohat^ pever had this 
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love. The fact moaned around him like a whid in a dark cave. 
He was a creeper struggling for foothold, grasping at straws.” 

A character in his story Son-in-law regrets mater¬ 
nal loss in a similar tone : 

"A father, to a child, is a big. smiling, useful toy. If need 
arises, he can do without it. A mother is everything. A 
minute’s reparation from her leaves a cold vacuum in his heart. 
He doesn't care if his father is rich, poor, strong, weak, tidy 
or fussy. lie needs a father to lift him in t^e air and peck 
him on his cheeks ; but he needs a mother with passion, all 
for himself, like his own flesh. He wants her smile, her hair, 
her eyes, her love. Give him an^ thing less, and he will 
shrivel. You cannot cheat a child with fake love.” 

Amarkant, the hero ol the novel Karma-Bhumi, 
is not aU Prem Chanel, but he has passed through a 
similar ordeal, “Amarkant had lost his mother 
when very young,” writes Prem Chand. “He could 
see her face, mellowed and compassionate, through 
time, and it brought him peace to think of her and 
see her like this.” Later in the novel, Amarkant’s 
sorrow is made explicit with stirring insight : 

“Affection is life’s root in boyhood. Give life aflection, 
the root grows strong, the tree rises, and leaves and flowers 
sprout abundantly. Take it away, and a small shoot pushes 
out and crumbles for lack of nourishment. My motlier died in 
my 5 'outh ; since then a major root has gone dry. My life is 
dry. If I find affection, 1 will turn to it. I know it. I will 
be pulled to it. Call me criminal. I will admit it: I am a 
criminal. But I knew in my heart that I am not a criminal, 
only unfortunate. I lost my mother wh en young. That is my 
only crime.” 

Prem Chand was doubly unfortunate. His father 
re-married and brought home a wife whose insolence 
and cruelty bewildered the boy, Samarkant, Amar's 
father in Karma-Bhtmii, gets himself a second wife 
on the advice of some friends. Prem Chand notes 
the boy's feelings : 

"The seven year old boy received her with joy. The joy 
soon vanished. This mother was different from the old one. 
She did not tolerate his small pranks. He was an only son,; 
stubborn, mischievous. His step-mother tweaked his ears, 
and said hard words. Ho began to dislike her.., He did all she 
esked him not to do. His fatli^ was cold. He' didn’t' 
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liis father any more. The quiet tond of affection harl begun 
to snap.” 

There is sn unmistakable aulobiograpliical 
element in Karmu-Bhtmti. The circunistunces 
are expanded in a lesser-known short story 
"Separation” : 

"Ragliu’s black days started when his father, Bhola Mahto, 
decided to re-many. Raghu was ten at that time. None played 
heitev gvlli-diiiida than him. When ranna—a beautiful woman 
became his new mother, she put a slop to that. She liked to 
laze. She sent Raghu to gather cowJung, and feed the cows. 
Bhola Mahto now had blinkers on ; when he looked, he saw 
nothing hut fault in his son. When Raghu complained of his 
stepjiiother’s haislmess, he pul his blinkers on. So Raghu 
gave up grousing. There was no one to grouse to.” 

This state of mind is exidorcd in detail and with 
artistic sympathy in the story Stcpmotlur, which is 
shot through with Prem Chand’s personal grief. 
Nothing is more touching in his work than the scene 
having the boy looking out of the door, eyes filmed 
with tears. "What’s the matter, son ?” his father 
asks. "Has your mother hurt you ?” The boy turns 
his face : "No, no. I like her very much.” 

Munslii Ajayablal may have married a second 
time in order to relax after life’s hard knocks ; such 
ideas of peaceful retirement drew little sympathy 
from Prera Chand. He mentions Shri Horilal in A 
Lover of Memory as a person who was deeply aggriev¬ 
ed by his wife’s death. Immediately, however, a tmge 
of irony creeps in. Shri Horilal was forty-five, lie 
adds ; he had "a wiry body, excellent health, was 
net bad-looking, and had a comfortable sum of 
money saved up. These factors urged a second 
marriage.” 

Shri Horilal could only sketchily be Prem Chand’s 
father, but their ages tally, as well as their marital 
inclinations. Prem Chand sides with Shri Horilal, in 
spite of the passing sneer, for not eventually inany- 
ing, but he cannot prevent him-self from indulging 
in light satire. The brush strokes in his story Owst 
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while describing an aged groom on liis way to the 
marriage ceremony—"silk, brilliant cream kuvta, 
trimmed and waxed moustaches, glistening over¬ 
oiled hair, a grimiing look, and gay eyes"—are dip¬ 
ped in quiet disgust. 

Poverty, denial of love and harshness ; his father’s 
moodiness and neglect, made Prem Chand’s boyhood 
miserable. But he nursed no grudge against his 
home and family. He tried to make up for lack of 
sympathy by substitutes outside his family circle ; 
shady trees and ripe wheat fields provided some 
compensation. The Son-4n-law notes these small 
mercies : 

"Hatidhan saw the children play outside, and his own 
youth rushed back to him in a flash. Happy memories, like 
so many stars. The small hut, the mango grove, the field 

where he played kabaddi . And his mother, the peaceful, 

m’raculous face of his mother.” 

Prem Chand excelled in the creation of a delicate 
nostalgia. A passage in The Theft where he invokes 
the daj^ of his youth is marked by more sentiment 
than he usually allowed himself. "Childhood," 
he exclaims, "who would forget childhood ? The 
rickety hut, patched-up bed, naked bodies, wet 
feet naked on soft fields, the mango trees one 

climbed.They pass like a show of magic and 

bring sadness to the heart." 
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School Days 

“T(j }j(' siioi'CHhful ill life, a iimn needs ediioalion. 

Degrees are the least port of education.” 

—Prem Oliand 

T here were not many .schools in Indian villages 
in the closing 5 ^ears of the nineteenth century, 
and very few of the type we have now. Education 
was imparted Ihrougli a mudunisii, the traditional 
method since Moghul times. The teachers were 
known as “moulvis” Urdu and Persian were the 
media of instruction. Prem Chand was a Kayastha 
by caste. Kayasthas were fond of government posts, 
aud made it a point to specialise in Urdu and 
Persian. Prem Chand was uo exception. His school¬ 
days get clo.se mention in The Theft ; that they are 
ancedotes from personal experience cannot be doubt¬ 
ed, for Shrimati Shivraui Devi,^ in her book on 
Prem Chand, gives corroboration. 

“I and iny brother Haldlmr went daily t6 the r.carby 

village’s uwitlvi. 1 was eight then.Wc break-fasted on last 

night chii-pal.is, grabbed a handful of beans and cluina for tlic 
afternoon, and set out. The day belonged to us. Moiilvi Sahib 
kept no register, so there was no fine to pay if wo were late. 
If we stayed away, nobody cured. We took our lime re¬ 
aching. There were the splendid policemen to watch, drilling 
in front of the tliana, and a bear-man or monkey-walla to run 
after. There was the railway station,’ puCTuig with black and 
blue monsters. I knew more of their comings and goings than 

the time-table.Wc stayed away from the moiilvi for weeks 

at a stretch. We cooked up the most enclianling excuse.s. It 
vtns such fun to watch Maiilviji's wrinkles disappear' as we 
sighed our latest excuse." 

There was a strong streak of the truant and 
escapist in Prem Chand’s make-up. In Captain Sahib, 

1. I’roia Chand’s wifo from Hocond marriage. 
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from which we have already cited, the hero Jagat 
Singh’s father is, like Munshi Ajayablal, a postal 
clerk. Jagat’s boyhood is narrated with a soft 
tongue-in-cheek humour; "Going to school, for 
Jagat,” writes Premchand, “was like gulping down 
castor oil or quinine. He preferred to scoot off to 
guava groves. The grove keeper screamed oceans 
of abuse at him ; that, to Jagat, was part of the 
fun. He sometimes sneaked to the riverside, made 
friends with a boatman, and crossed over. If some¬ 
one saw him, he laughed. He was fond of noise, and 
he never minded abuse.” 

Exaggeration is present in this passage, but it 
has salient points of contact with Prem Chand’s own 
school days : the groves, the river, the abuse. This 
much is very clear ; Pi'em Chand was not in love 
with the moulvi, nor with his books, nor with the 
madarsa. He would sooner stand before a brass band 
than accept parrot declensions. An Impulse con¬ 
tains an account of this predilection, and seeks to 
justify it : 

“India has few teachers, fewer good ones. What can you 
expect 1 You give them a dog’s wages, and want them to have 
a poet’s ideals. They are ill-trained, ill-fed, iUnoticed. Five 
years in such hands may bring a child some knowledge of the 
alphabet. This is worse than demolishing a city to find a 
bracelet in a sewer. I think adolescence is a riper time fojr 
learning. What we learn in a month in adolescence, may take 
three years in boyhood. Why pass a child through the con¬ 
strict pressing of schooling ? Let him move out—he'll find fresh 
air and more to learn. You give him a double death in school-r 
death of the mind, and warping of the body. Nothing ,is 
crueller.’’ 

r 

During the period of British rule in this country^ 
the schools which sprang up offered incompetent 
teachers and incb’gestible curricula to their .you^il^. 
pupils. Teaching was offhand, and perianal'att^ii; 
tionto students unheard of, "Mu|fging; up,’’ 
the only form of acquiring information anff^’lroo^ 
ledge. If a 'student failed to ."mug 
given six of, the best. .Next tirafe^; , 
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"mug up,” but not without cherishing a hatred 
for the method, Nobody is sure how classes got 
conducted at all for most of the pupils made it a 
habit to stay awaj^ like Pi'cin Chand. Prem 
Chand's cousin, two years senior to him, accom¬ 
panied him on these exploits. He helped in a more 
substantial manner : he once stole a rupee from his 
uncle’s pocket, and the two boys feasted on fruits 
and s^^■eets by the river bank. There was hell to 
pay when he was found out. 

Munshi Ajayablal, in the meantime, was pro¬ 
moted to the rank of postmaster and transferred to 
Gorakhpur. Prem Chanel was taken out of the 
madrasa and put in a regular school. He acquired 
little knowledge, for the purjjosc of schools then— 
as it is to some extent even now—was not to impart 
knowledge, but to turn out industrious clerks for 
vacancies in government offices. The school, though 
dry, was at least half a loaf, wliile the maclarsa was 
none. Prem Chand applied his time diligently to 
studies. 

Raghupatisahay Firak Gorakhpurii has an in¬ 
teresting article on Prem Chand’s life during this 
period, published originally in Zamana, from 
Kanpur. ''Like the rest of the bo5^s,” he writes, 
"Premchand entered high school. He told me once, 
in conversation, that he picked up acc[uaintance 
with the son of a tobacco merchant, and used to go 
daily, after class hours, to his home where his 
friends sat in a circle, surrounded by clouds of 
tobacco smoke, reading aloud Tilasm-i-Hosliruba® . 

Prem Chand listened to the romances with won¬ 
der, gripped by tlieir music and other-world flavour. 
He would sit till late night, when the session broke 
up and the young esthetes made for home. A year 
passed. In the meantime, Prem Chand took a strong 

1. A woll-known poet of Urdu and a friend of Prom Chand. 

2. A book of romaiilio stories. 
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liking for exotic Turkish love stories. Literary 
influences work subtly. Who would guess that the 
young man carried away by the glamour and rich¬ 
ness of love stories would one day set himself to 
write stories and novels sparse, direct, and realistic? 

Romances do not eradicate the pitfalls of real 
life. Hard times came fast on Prem Chand. He 
had not merely to clean dishes, but to feed his step¬ 
mother’s children. Feeding a child can be a very 
romantic affair, but not w'hen a person is pushed 
into it. His stepmother bossed him with intoler¬ 
able imperiousness. His relations with her grew 
increasingly strained ; he sought escape from her 
carping and nagging in the fairy tales of his tobacco 
friend. One motif runs unmistakable in Prem 
Chand’s work ; the need for human sympathy and 
love. He might have picked up the main thread of 
the motif in his lonely and distressing days at his 
friend’s house in the company of languid bohemians. 

His acquaintance with oral romances drew him 
into the immense treasures of books and magazines, 
My First Composition tells the story of his new¬ 
found love : 

“I must have been about thirteen. I did not know Hindi, 
but I loved Urdu fiction. Maulana Sharar, Pandit Ratannath 
Sarshar, Mirza Ruswa, Moulvi Mohammedali Hardoi, were then 
popular. I devoured every line they wrote. I forgot school, 

I forgot what business I had, when I stumbled on any of their 
novels. A novelist—a romancer—named Re 3 rnold was the 
craze. He read well in Urdu translation, and sold like hot 
cakes. Hazrat Riyaz, the famous poet, had translated one of his 
romances—TAe Harem, I think. Moulana Sajjad Hussain, the 
humorist, did another as Deception or The Dreavting Chandelier, 

I ran through both with the speed of an express train. I had 
a weak spot for Pandit Ratannath Sarshar, and I don't think 
I left anything by him unread. My father was then in Gorakh¬ 
pur, and 1 was studying in the local mission school in the ■ 
Third Standard, also known as Class. Eight. Buddhikl^ ■ the, 
bookseller, had a shop neat by. My free time fot(nd,ine squat^, , 
ing ipside Buddhilal’s poring over tiie latest, fictioh,’ ’ Biid^il^.. 
did iio't like browsers, but I had got, oyer, ,that ,' i^culty. '\'r ■' 
sold notes from his'shop tdmy clhss feliqwe, 'jui'd,ltofP 9 Wft<J.'b^^ 
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from him on that credit. I’ve lost count, but 1 must have 
read hundreds of novels (in those two or three years. Budd- 
hi'al’s stock was soon exhausted, and I was obliged to turn to 
fresh pastures. The Navalkishore Press had recently issued an 
Urdu version of the riiraitas. When I had finished the 
Puranas, I went thi ough the printed first series of the oral 
rcmances of my tobacco friend—the Tilasmc HosJirtiba, Ihis 
enormous undeituking was in 17 volumes at that time; more 
were to follow. Hundreds of satellite volumes were available. 
I often wonder at the editor’s task. It is best left to one’s 
imagination. Legend attributes these romances to the time of 
Akbar. No one know'S the truth, but their sheer immensity and 
profusion must make them unique. They are an encyclopaedia 
of romance. Sixty years is ridiculous even to transcribe them. 
How many years were spent on their creation V’ 

Extra-curricular reading is valuable, but a stu¬ 
dent soon discovers that preparation lor the exami¬ 
nations is equally necessary, if less palatable. Prem 
Chaiid prepared desultorily, with the result that 
much of the matter slipped his mind, '‘I could 
recall nothing,” he says in. his story The Last Trick, 
“I could recall nothing of the mass of dates and 
figures which I had sat up nights with. They 
escaped me, all of them.” 

Arithmetic bored and irritated him. It had too 
many figures, and figures were cold and unattrac¬ 
tive, Neither was he given to history ; he found it 
mostly an amalgam of dates of royal births and 
names of battles. History could be as monotonous 
as arithmetic. In his article Story and Art he 
explains this feeling with great clarity, and inciden- 
■tally throws light on his creative method. "In a 
creative story, in art, the name, the year, is super¬ 
fluous ; everjHhing is true except the name and the 
year. ,■ In history notliing is trae but the name and 
the year," In the same work, he adds : “What pulls 
me to write and gives my feelings strength ? A tension, 
a friction that overcomes the fact and the event. I want 
to survey feeling and desire tn their purity ; I always 
try to proceed Lo that condition, x think there is no 
other way of creating art.” 
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In a wide sense, history too is art, for it is the 
record of man’s struggle to create something 
better and more useful than w^hat he possesses. If 
Prem Chand failed to find anything more in history 
than names and dates, it may have been generous 
on his part to Jay the blame on the historian, in¬ 
stead of history. Prem Chand was looJcing for the 
flesh-and-blood people of the imaginative historian. 
Such a viewpoint can be as naive as the dialectical, 
but Prem Chand happened to suffer from naivete. 
In Comecration he confesses, “I was too innocent 
a boy in school, and at play. No shrewdness, no 
sagacity at all.” 

His father, happy to have a son with no shrewd¬ 
ness and sagacity, quickly married him off. He 
had pulled a few strings here and there, and had 
himself transferred back to Limhi. Prem Chand 
went to school in Benaras, six miles away, on foot. 
Muushi Ajayablal passed away before Prem Chand 
could complete Matriculation. Prem Chand was 
hard hit ; he gives a moving account of this period 
in My Life : 

"I was born in 1880 ; my father was a clerk in the \’illage 
post office. I had an ailing mother, and an elder sister. 
Father drew about Rs. 20 a month, and died by the time he 
reached Rs. 40. He was a man of character, hard-working 
and sober, but in his last years his steps failed him. Life had 
given him too many hard knocks. He slipped himself, and 
pulled me with him. I was fifteen when he got me jnarried. 
A year later, he was dead. I was in class nine then. A wife, 
a stepmother, her two children—and not a pice at home, 
The^ savings had dwindled in getting father medical care. I had 
originally planned to do my M.A. and become a lawyer. Jobs 
were as scarce then as now, and a lawyer stood better chance 
than others. My, hopes were all dashed. I had dreamt of 
climbing a mountain and woken up to find sheet anchors oh' 
my feet." 

Prem Chand stuck to his original ambitiofi. . How: 
hard the going was may be gues^d front thAfbllbv*’-, 
ing passages'in My Life : )•' 
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“No shoes, and tattered shirt and pant. School gave off 
at three, and I went straight home. 1 joined Queen’s College 
because the Principal exempted me from my fees. The exams 
were very near. I was out each evening to give tuition to a 
student, when classes finished at three. I reached by four, 
finished by six, and hurried home. I never reached home before 
eight. Next morning, back to school at eight. God knows 
what kept me going. But I clung tight to hope and courage.” 
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The University 

‘‘Tlio greater the calamity, the tonghtor the fibre. 

It’s tragedy tliat makes a man.”—P?e}n Chaixd 

M aking do with rough cJmpalHs and worn out 
shirts pulled Pieni Chand through Matricula- 
hut tion, the boy’s desire was to go ahead wth post¬ 
graduate studies and become a lawyer. He left 
no stone unturned in order to achieve his ambition, 
but life had planned differently for him. 

"I squeezed through Matriculation," he notes, 
"but couldn’t make better than a Second Division. 
There was no chance now of entering the under¬ 
graduate classes of Queen’s College. The fees were 
pardoned for First Divisioners only. Fortunately, 
however, that very year saw the founding of Hindu 
College ; I made up my mind to try Hindu College. 
The Principal was a Mr. Richardson. I went to his 
residence. He was, surprisingly, in h^r^a and d/ioit, 
cross-legged on the floor, writing a letter. He cut 
my plea midway. T don’t discuss ofi&cial matters 
at home,' he said. ‘See me tomorrow in the college 
office,’ 1 did. He was very kind, but, no, very 
sorry, he couldn't excuse my fees. He might con¬ 
sider my application if I could show some strong 
recommendations. How w’as I to get them ? I 
was a tenderfoot village lad, and knew no powerful 
man. 

I tried. T walked twelve miles daily in order 
to find someone to recommend me. There was none. 
It was a humiliating business. 

"Weeks later, I managed to get one. There was 
a thahur named Indra Narayansingh connected 

^5 
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with the Executive Body of Hindu College. He 
listened kindly, and gave me a note. I went home 
bursting with achievement. I intended to visit 
Mr. Richardson the next day, but that night I 
caught a bad chill which developed into a fever and 
kept me in bed for more than a fortnight. 
Drinking neem wateri made me worse. I was in the 
porch one day when the village purohifi passed by. 
He examined me. ‘You’E be all right,’ he promised. 
I was given a dry herb which I had to take with 
seven grains of black pepper last thing before 
retiring. It worked like magic. I’ve pestered the 
doctor to tell me the name of the herb. ‘There’s no 
use,’ he has each time put me off. 'If you learn 
the name, the e/Tect goes poof.’ 

'A month later I presented myself, anned with 
the note, before Mr. Richardson. He looked at me 
sharply. 

“ ‘Where were you all thivS time ?' he asked. 

" I was badly ill, sir, I couldn’t malce it.' 

" ‘Ill ? What illness ?' 

“That unnerved me. I was totally unprepared 
for such a question. If I tell him the truth, I 
thought, he probably wouldn’t believe me. I must 
cook up a sufficiently pitiful disease, I said to my¬ 
self. Thakur Indra Narayansingli had mentioned 
a disease he suffered from when I had gone to seek 
recommendation. 

•‘ 'Palpitation of heart, sir,’ I said in a sickly 
voice. 

“That unnerved Mr. Richardson. 

‘Too bad,’ he said after a pause. ‘It’s over 
now, I hope.' 

‘Completely, sir,’ I replied, 

‘Well, fill in the application form.’ 


1. An Indian treo with bitter 1ea'v<*8 naod os jnedioimj. 
i, A priest, a Pundit, 
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"That’s that, I said to myself. I filled in the 
form, and handed it in. Mr. Richardson was taking 
a class and the form was returned to me at three. 
On it was written in bold red : 'Have him tested.’ 

"1 hadn’t bargained for a test. Palpitation of 
heart descended on me. English was the only sub¬ 
ject in which I might have pulled through, arith¬ 
metic and algebra horrihed me. Besides, I hadn't 
come prepared. But there was no getting out of 
it, so I decided to make the best of a bad job. I 
crossed my fingers and walked in. The Professor, a 
Bengali gentleman, was teaching English—Irving’s 
Rip Van Winkle, I thuik. 

"I edged myself into aback bench. Five minutes 
was sufficient to show me that the Professor knew 
his job. After class, he put me a few questions, 
wrote 'Satisfactory’ on the form. 

"Next was Algebra. He was Bengali too. New 
colleges don’t much care for the quality of the 
students who apply for admission : generally the 
rejected from other colleges apply. That was no 
hdp ; Hindu College had apparently tightened up 
its tests. I got an ‘Unsatisfactory.’ 

"It hurt so much that I went straight home, 
without meeting Mr. Richardson. Mathematics 
was my Gordian knot. I failed twice in Mathe¬ 
matics in my Intermediate, and gave up after that. 
Ten years later, when Mathematics was made option¬ 
al, I made my way up easily. How terrible and 
foolish it all is ! Yet nobody calls that kind of 
academic murder a crime. 

"I went home and lay down. But my cons¬ 
cience kept naeging at me. I wanted to learn, to 
study, to find out things I didn’t know. Sitting at 
home, twiddling my thumbs, wouldn’t bring me 
knowledge. I had to , improve my Algebra and 
Arithmetic ; there was-no other way of getting into 
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college. Lucki]}-1 got a tutor's job to two children, 
sons of a lawyer. Five rupees a inontli. Two I kept 
io keep Tn 5 ^self going, and three I sent to the family. 
The lawyer had a rickety attic-like room on top of 
his stables. I slept in this room on a piece of 
sackcloth. A small kerosene lamp, and some utensils, 
were all I had, I cooked myself, washed the pots, 
and quickly made for a library each morning. The 
de.sire to learn Arithmetic was a facade ; I read 
novels most of the time : Pandit Sarshar's Fisaiia 
Azad, Chandmkanta Santati, Bankim Chatterji in 
Urdu. A cousin of my two piipil.s was preparing 
for the Rfatriculation in the same year as myself, 
and it was through his recommendation that I had 
got the tuition. I knew him well ; even borrowed a 
couple of rupees from him now and then. Pay day 
saw me as bankrupt as ever. The sweet shop took 
a part of the money, my friend’s debt ckiimed 
another part and two*or three rupees went to the 
family. I began to bon'ow again, and the vicious 
circle went on. It hurt me to borrow. I remember 
how I fasted some days rather than tap nry friend, 

'Four or five months passed like this, I can 
recall one incident vividty. I had taken on loan a 
few yards of cloth from a shopkeeper, worth about 
two and a half rupees at the most. I passed by his 
shop daily ; he knew me and trusted me. Now, for 
months I avoided him. I made a detour round his 
shop in order to reach the library. I could return 
his money only after three years. 

'T remember awho used to take lessons 
from me in Hindi. He worked for Vakil Sahib. 
He had a funny habit of saying 'Take my word for 
it', whenever he opened his mouth, so we nick¬ 
named him ‘Take-my-word-for-it’, I borrowed 
eight annas from him. He got it back five years 
later, and had to come to ray village in order to 
do so, 

"I still ached to join college, but slowly my 
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hopes were failing me. I wanted a job. But I liad 
no idea who gave jobs, and how to get them. - - 

"That winter I hadn’t a pice on me. I had 
passed two days on a pice each. My friend had 
refused to lend any more ; I still had pride left in 
me to .stop asking. I decided to sell one of my 
books, something on Arithmetic. I had bought 
it with great hopes of going through it, but 
there wa.s no way out now except parting with it. 
It was worth two rupees, but we struck the deal at 
one. As I walked out of the shop, I heard a 
voice behind me. It was that of a large-moustached, 
kind-looking man in the shop. 

"Young man, where do you study ?’ 

‘Nowhere, sir,’ I turned. ‘But I want to.’ 

‘Done your Matric ?’ 

‘Yes, .sir.’ 

'Want a job ?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

"He was headmaster of a local school, and in 
need of an Assistant Teacher. He offered eighteen 
rupees a month. Eighteen was beyond my wildest 
dreams. My feet walked on air when I went to the 
school next day. The year was 1899. If my 
Arithmetic hadn’t been weak, I might have gone 
ahead with what I had originally planned for my- 
. self. God alone knows how many budding dreams 
are fatally nipped by the august masters who pre¬ 
pare the syllabuses of a University.’’ 

Prem Chand’s sudden hitting on a job, coming 
on the heels of his frustration at Hindu College, 
made him to a degree a believer in the workings of 
destiny. Hope welled up again. 

His life was one long struggle ; even when he 
became famous, he discovered that the maligpant 
forces that lurk behind Algebra and Arithmetic are 
ubiquitous in their dealings, and , that man has 
alw'ays to take up arms againsit them.' The fhiest 
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hopes can be ground finer than dust. Godan, Prem 
Cliand’s five-hundred page exquisite '^fiast novel, 
is a commentary, on the dissolution of fervent ideal¬ 
ism. One sentence in Godan sums up these difficult 
years, and fonns an essential part of the philosophy 
of Prem Chand : "What is life’s tragedy, what is the 
heart of life’s tragedy, but this—that life makes 
you do what you don’t want to do.” 

The flavour of tragedy is everywhere in Prem 
Chand. He called his stepmother "auntie". Her 
life’s hopes had been marred by the death of her 
husband. lie had his own wife to look after, Prem 
Chand’s wife, a delicate creature, felt her husband’s 
difficulties with more than common perception and 
sympath3% and in the process happened to lose atr 
element of married happiness. Prem Chand has not 
written much about her, and what he has written 
is often oblique. The very intimate relations in his 
life are not put down life-like on paper ; they appear 
in transmutation, and need to be deciphered. We 
catch the atmosphere sooner than the actual fact 
behind the story. 

"Panna had four children” he w^rites in his story 
'Separation’. "Three sons and a daughter. So much 
to spend, and none to bring money home. Why 
should Raghu care ? He would marry soon, set up a 
home, and pamper his wife. She faced a blank waU 
w’herever she turned, but she knew this ; She wasn’t ■ 
going to take orders. She wasn’t going to live off 
Raghu if he didn’t care. Sh^ was the person who 
gave orders If nobody listened, she would leave the 
house. Panna was in her flush of mature beauty ; 
she had striking looks and very attractive teeth. 
Why, I could set up a home with another man, she 
thought, I’m no Brahmin ;* I won’t lose face. Why 
should she look up to Raghu ? 

Bhola was dead a year how. It was evening, 
and Panna turned these thoughts over in her mind. 

■qn Indiftn Society Brahmia lodieB do re-waruy. 
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Without warning she realised that the children were 
missing. It’s the time cows return, she thought ; I 
hope they don’t get mixed up with the cows ! They 
don’t have much to return home to. Raghu hates 
them, doesn’t even speak to them. She stepped 
out, and saw Raghu on the doorstep. He was slicing 
bits of sugarcane. The three boys w ere around him, 
and the girl was trying to climb on his back. Panna 
couldn’t believe her eyes. He wants to show off, 
she thought; his heart isn’t that clean ! A snake, 
a snake. 

'Come in this very instant,’ she shouted. 'The 
cows will be back any moment.' 

'There’s nothing to be afraid of, auntie,’ Raghu 
called. 'Not as long as I’m with them ’ 

Kedar the eldest said loudly : 'Raghu-dada has 
made us two boxcarts I Two ! Look. One for me 
and Khunnu, the other for Lachliman and Jhuniya. 
It’s such fun ! He’ll give us a drive !' 

"He pulled out the boxcarts from a corner. 

"Panna, astonished, asked ; 'Who made these ?’ 

'Raghu,’ said Kedar irritably, ‘Raghu-dada, 
Raghu-dada, Raghu-dada. We got the saws and 
naib from a friend. Hey Khunnu, sit in it. Go on, 
sit in it. I’ll pull.’ 

“Khunnu sat in the boxcart and Kedar pulled. 
It creaked. Lachhman sat in the seernd anci called 
to Raghu to pull. Ibrniiya sat in it while the boys 
clapped. 

"Panna watched amazed. She had never seen 
the Raghu she saw now.” 

Penetrate the surface, and Prem Chand himself 
emerges in the figure of Raghu. Raghu is a symbol 
for the rustic simplicity and directness Prem' Chand 
found in villagers, and himself possessed; ilost b£ 
his early years were spent in th^ company ,.of ihaf'd-' 
working people such as are stifi.icftind 
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rural cojTuminities. He picked ixp noble qualities 
from them—sacrilice ami duty, persistence and 
integrity. In God an he pays them a handsome 
tribute. “You may call the peasant selfi.sh/’ he says. 
"He is selfish. Hut ail his life he lives in co-operation 
with nature. Trees bear fruits, the people eat them, 
Fields grow wheat, which is consumed by the world. 
When cows’ udders are full, not siie but others feed 
on it. The rains comes from the clouds and the 
earth quinches its thurst. In such a society there 
is indeed no place for calmis .selfishne.ss.’' Elsewhere 
in the novel he rcmnrk.s that deep in every human 
being is the desire to give, to sacrifice his own w'ell- 
being for the greater well-being of another ; when 
this desire is fulfilled, a man’s life shines. 

Many might consider Prom Chand’s sacrifice to be 
simply the fulfilment of duty ; oftcji, sacrifice is no 
more than that. The w'ay in which he helped his 
stepmother and her children, in spite of continual 
impecuniousnoss and at the risk of ruining himself 
by over-work, is a stirring manifestation of cs.sential 
goodness. Out of five rupees he received for tuitions, 
he handed over two and a half to his family. When 
his pay was eighteen, he began giving more than 
half. What courage it required to part with this 
amount, may be guessed from the condition of the 
hero-of the story Tho.J^orroxi^ed Watch, who. pays off 
a friend - for losing..his. watcb by voluntary cuts iii 
his.pay. _ ■ , i... 

Prein Chand’.s budget in his years as an Assistant 
Teacher is revealed in passage in The Borrowed, 
Watch : 

1 decided lu put up ill ii dicap hold. Moiilli'y charges ; 
Rs. la. Instead ot milk in the morniuf'S and afternoon tea. 
1 lived on a handful of gram, and quitting pan and smoking, 
had me save np Ks. 15 by, the month’s end. No luxury at 
all. I was a bread-and-water hermit, It was worth the 
trouble, When I , handed over the liftoen rupees to Daniie 
I^jibu, I was a free man. I could walk erect and breutho 
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fresh air. I have never experienced such remarkable joy again 
in my life.” 

For fifteen, put nine or ten, and in place of the 
lost watch, a stepmother and her children— and the 
picture of Prem Chand is complete. There was pro¬ 
bably a more "remarkable joy” for liim in this than 
in refunding the value of a lost watch. "As I step¬ 
ped out,” he writes, "a gust of freedom and power 
overtook me. I felt j’oung and buoyant and able 
to express myself. I could pass the pan shop with 
head erect instead of slinking around it. The stale 
cliapattis, the dry musty dal, the absence of pan 
and cigarette, didn’t hurt. I was above the-e. I 
had a relish for life. I felt intoxicated for just 
being alive. I had courage, I exuded ambition. The 
thought of dying chilled me. i wanted to do some¬ 
thing and be somebody.” In another story, LoUery, 
he describes how he lived as an Assistant Teacher. 
‘T made twenty, and sent ten home. Ten saw me 
through, but it was always touch and go. I cou.'d 
never dream of buying a live-rupee lottery ticket. 
It was preposterous.” 

His wife’s temperament was different. Prem 
Chand might slave for his stepmother, but she 
wanted to get rid of her chains. In the story of 
Panna, Raghu’s wife is drawn with qualities of inde¬ 
pendence and obstinacy. "You may go ahead with 
this,” she tells her husband after enduring repeated 
humiliation from Panna, "but I won’t.” 

“What else can I do,” RagUu said. "My brothers aren’t 
old enough to look after her.” 

"Thejr 're stepbrothers, not brothers," Muliya pointed 
out. “Remember the days Panna starved you on chanus ? 
I’ve had enough of her. She does eve^lhing. I don’t know 
what goes on in tlio bouse. I’m not ^ven an anna. What 
am I—a woman or a clay pot ? You give her the money, and 
you think she's saving up lor you. Oh no, oh no. When the 
time comes, she’ll show you the door.” 

"1 can’t give the money to you,” said Raghu; “It isn’t 
d(me. What will people &ay 1” . , 
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“I don’t care what people say,” Muliya raised her voice. 
"They haven’t bouglit me over. If you want to be a dupe, 
go ahead and be one. But leave me out of it. Your brothers 
are not my brothers." 

Prem Chaitd did not change. Throughout Iiis life 
he ntadc it a point to assist financially and other-' 
wise the family he had very little reason to care for. 
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School Teacher 

“The rare momenta when a man is confident 
of security _ and hope, inspire in him a good¬ 
ness and faith he can never otherwise obtain." 

—Premchand 

P REM CHAND had no soft corner for a school 
teacher's job, chiefly because he was driven to 
accept it on account of penurious circumstances. 
What pricked him most was his unfinished education. 
Only the insistence of the headmaster prevented him 
from throwing off the job. He gives an account of 
his early teaching years in Holidays in HoU : 

I managed to get hold of a teacher’s job immediately after 
passing my matriculation. The school was eleven miles from 
where I lived. The Headmaster, a conscientions man, gave few 
holidays, and expected boys to turn up for studies even on 
holidays. Examinations were doe in April, but the great to-do 
started from January. I was an Assistant Teacher, and there¬ 
fore exempted from taking night classes, but holidays were out 
of the question. Somvati-Amavas and Shiv-Ratri passed, and 
I couldn’t go to see my family. I decided to put my foot down 
on Holi, even if it cost me the job. I gave the Headmaster 
a week’s “ultimatum” : Holi vacation commenced from March 
20, I said, and I wanted leave on the 13th evening. “You 
are such a child,” he told me. "You have no idea how hard it 
is to get a job, and how infinitely harder to hold on to it. Don’t 
you-lmow that the examinations begin in April ? How can you 
even think of a week's leave t A whole year's labour will go 
down the drain. Put it this way; Don’t take leave now ; take 
it after the exams. The four Easter days axe excdlent.” I 
stuck to my guns ; neither persuasion nor threat could make 
me give ground. On the 13th evening, I made for home, with¬ 
out consulting the Headmaster. I knew that if I had done so, 
he would have found some excuse or other to keep ,me : look 
up the register, or check the roll call, add the fees, correct 
the homework. As if life was nothing more than roll call and 
register and fees and homework. 

■ ^5 . ■ ■ 
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He hated the work and wanted something more 
intorosting, hut the iron had entered his soul. And, 
of course, he had no money. This perplexed him 
more than anything else. Pandit Chandradhar in 
Thti Burden symbolises Preni Chand’s bewilderment 
and irritation. “He got a job all right as a primary 
teacher, but regret gnawed him. Any other job 
would have meant something saved up by now ; ho 
could at least have passed his middle age in some 
comfort. Here, in the wretched school, a month’s 
killing sweat brought in fifteen ru])ccs. Hard come, 
easy go. I’laia, stale food ; plainer, stalgr clothes. 
The coolies were better off 1” 

I5y caring for his stepmother and stepbrothers 
and sisters, Prein Chand gave himself the consolation 
that he had made himself a place in the sun. The 
Headmaster, though exacting, was a good and kindly 
man, and Prem Chand continued as school teacher. 
He dkl it doggedly, always slung by the vision of an 
M. A. He needed money to make that vision reality, 
and he possessed, like Hariyilas ixi the story The 
Red Ribbon, only the capacity to work hard. Money 
and hard work are always synonymous. But Hari- 
vilas has anothei' quality—the obstinate single- 
mindedness of the poor • man not to give up even 
against crashing odds—^and this brings him eventual 
success. We meet Harivilas again in the story The 
yipiory of JPailiirc.' He has completed postgraduate, 
studies, and is now a'comfortable Professor in a 
College. His daughter Lajjavati makes the shrewd 
comment that “it was only father’s, cussedness and 
grit that made him Professor.” 

Cussedness and grit, obstinacy and single-minded- 
ness, failed to bring blossom to Prem Chund's life ; 
till his last yenrs, he w^as absorbed in noble visions 
of liis own and mankind’s betterment. There was 
no better plodder than Prem. Chand. Twice, while 
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still teaching, he appeared for the Intermediate, and 
failed both times. 

Luck favoured him. Primary teachers, after 
they had put in three years’ service in a school, 
were selected by the Government for further train¬ 
ing, In 1902 Prem Chand went to Training College 
in Allahabad. 

Babu Krishnalal, Prem Chand’s class-fellow, 
gives an account of his days in the Training College 
in an article in the Prem Chand issue of Zamana ; 

“Tiainees spent one j'ear in the Preparatory Cla'ss, and the 
.second in Junior. There was only one Training College then in 
Uttar Pradesh. Mr. Caniihcll-Starrc, the Principal, was the 
finest man to meet and learn from, always moving about and 
willing to help his students. Prem Chand secured a First 
Division and was awarded his J. C. Teaching Certificate in 1006. 

'•Mr. Campbell-Stane was pleased and impressed ; he 
appointed Prem Chand Headmaster of Model Sciiool. I was then 
in the Senior Chases, and atayed, with the other trainee?, in 
the Model School hostel. I got to know Prem Chand well, and 
was struck by his warmth and intellect.” 

There W’ere a good many English educational 
officials at that time, and mention is made of a few 
in the stories and novels, almost always in deprecat¬ 
ing or derogatory fashion. One Englishman only 
emerges with flying colours ; in Holiday on Holi, 
Prem Chand mentions meeting a certain . -‘-‘iiir. 
Jackson”. "His goodness compelled me.' He- was 
more than human. I looked to him as I might to 
a-god.” — ■: 

It is very probable that "Mr. Jackson” conce^ 
the identity of Mr. Cambell-Starre, who encouraged 
Prem Chand to go ahead with his ambitions. 

The editor of Zamana has added some details. 
On the Junior Englisli Teacher’s Certificate which 
was awarded, to Prem Chand on the ist July, 1905, 
there appear the signatures of Mr. J.C. Campester 
and Mr. Bacon, Inspector of the Madras-.'Vllah'abad 
Circle, along with the following comment,:- “iJot 
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qxialifled to teach mathematics, conduct satisfactory 
and regular. He worked earnestly and well.” In 
1904 Prem Chand sat for and passed the Special 
Vernacular Paper of the Oriental Allahabad 
University. He tried for the Intermediate, but 
failed twice in mathematics, and gave up. In 1910, 
with mathematics mada an optional subject, he 
passed his Intermediate, having as subjects English, 
Philosophy, Persian and Modern History. Nine 
years later, in 1919, when teaching in Gorakhpur, 
he passed his B.A. from the Allahabad Oniversity 
in the Second Division. This time his subjects were 
English, Persian, and History. 

Ho passed his examinations, some early, some 
late, but he looked on them as means to an end—the 
success in tougher examinations of life. In his story 
Love's Sacrifice he introduces Lala Gopinath, "who 
was in love with philosophical thought from his 
adolescence. He knew Mill and Bentham by heart.” 

Babu Krishnalal, in the article already quoted 
from, remarks that “Prem Chand had an absorbing 
love for book knowledge. I introduced him one 
evening to Mr. Sacchidananda Sinha, the famous 
barrister. He was more interested in Mr. Sinha’s 
library, and made it a habit to visit it frequently. 
He borrowed Moulvi Jaka-allah’s immense four-part 
Tarike Hind once, and ran through it with the most 
avid concentration, as if he was preparing a thesis 
on it.” 

"Plain livmg and high thinking characterised 
Prem Chand,” contmues Babu Krishnalal "He had 
a thick, rich voice, and was not a man to suffer 
browbeatmg He was never known to pick a quarrel, 
though he landed hinrsolf in argiuueut cvciry now 
aud thfn. When studying, he locked his room from 
inside ; but when joining in fun, he let himself go 
with gusto,” 
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Firak Gorakhpuri explains tliat Prem Chand had 
no special method of studj^ "He was given to 
novels and creative works, books whicli described 
life and custom, and historical tales ; he liked 
undecorated style and simple words.” 

Mirza Fida-ali Khazar Lakhnawi, who was 
Preiii Chand’s associate in the Navalkishore Press, 
adds that he had a special taste for historical fiction. 
"I made it a point to hand such fiction to him ; he 
looked extremely pleased whenever I did so, and 
devoured it immediately. He invariably gave his 
critical opinion when returning it,” 

He was appointed Headmaster after receiving 
his Teacher’s Training degree. His students 
addre.ssed him as "Master Dhanpat Rai" and his 
friends, "Babu Dhanpat Rai”. He was now in control 
of himself and more certain of the world around 
him. He began to realize that he could go ahead 
in life in spite of being a teacher and headmaster. 
But the note of regret lingered ; like Amarkant in 
Karma-Bhumi, he saw that he had w'asted time 
running after non-essentials. "A man can leam a 
great many things outside school and college.” 
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Literary Effort 

“Peoplo who pi'pulc (irl. litivo passion, devo¬ 
tion, and phiio'-'Oiiliy inside thom. I’ooido wlio 
hcdgo iIioinsclvoH in with ootofovt and huhil- 
gojico have iiotliing to write about.” 

—Pretn GhunA 

F rom the beginning Prem Cliand had under¬ 
stood tliat trnc education meant, nltiinatcly, 
self-expression. If is passion for a degree, his 

voracious reading, his literary discussions with 
friends, were the means to achieve se. f-expression. 
Stories gripped him ; as he grew older, their 
fascination grew. We have .seen how he listened 
spellbound to la]e.s from Tilasme Boslmtha, and 
devoured the fanciful delicacies of Chandmkanla- 
Santati. Their influence seeped into his creative 
centre, and slowly nourished it during the lean 
years at school. Prem Cliund knew the hot and 
cold of life from an early age. Hurt, poverty, 
adversities, steeled liim. He wanted a place in the 
sun, and was determined to get it. Recoining a 
writer seemed one way of getting a place in the sun. 
Prem Chand began with novel. 

"I b^gan writing stories in 1907.” He writes, "I had read a 
good deai of Dr. Rubindranath Tagore, and translated some of 
his stories into Urdu for magazine publication, Two novels of 
mine had hlrcady been published ; one in 1901, the ether in 
190-1., T5ut I had not taken to story. In 1007 Zamana puM'shed 
my fixsl story. 7hc Most Precious Possession in the World. 
More fnllowed.” 

Tlie editor of Zammm, Munshi Dayanaryan 
Nigam, remarks that in a year’s time Prem Chand 
was one of the regular contributors to the magazine. 
"As far as I remember, Prem Chand first sent us a 
critical essay, and followed it with a novel,” 

.30 
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The first two novels, begun in 1901 and 1902, 
were probably Krishmi and Ham Khurma Ham 
Sabab. Munshi Jageshwar Prasad Verma insists, 
erroneously, that Prem Chand’s first novel was 
Prema, published in Hindi; this was later the Urdu 
Praiap C/nrnd. 

This much is certain : neither the novels nor the 
stories were his first literary productions. His first 
productions have not seen print : they are his day¬ 
dreams and the writings he suppressed or undertook 
purely for literary practice. Though unpublished, 
often destroyed, many still-born, these fcst efforts 
are the influences a waiter never shakes off, and 
recalls with embarrassment and polite fervour. In 
My First Work, Prem Chand allndos to such pro¬ 
ducts of earliest fancy : 

His maternal uncle lived in a village. It was ancestral 
property : plenty to eat and lime to laze about. Somebow his 
uncle had never been able lo find himself a wife. A sweeper 
woman came to hio house daily to collect dung and clean the yard. 
He stirred with lust for her. A shrewd one, she knew he was 
lonely. She encouraged him. He gave 1 er bangles and brocade 
Paris and good fond and she told on him when she returned to 
the slums. The sweepers all got together one day, and raided his 
house; He ran, afraid, to the hay-loft. They dragged him 
down, and beat him up. 

It was no longer possible for him to stay in the village. He 
went over to his brother-in-law. Prem Chand was about twelve 
then. He expected his uncle to learn from the lesson, but 
quite the opposite happened. His uncle began bossing him and 
everyore else in the house. Things came to such a pass that 
Prem Chand was rompelled to compose a lampoon in play form 
in whichhe desciibed the beating up of Mamu Sahib at the 
hands of the sw eepers. 

He slipped it under his uncle’s pi'low next morning before 
leaving for school. He hoped the lampoon would take the wind 
out of Mama Sahib. When he returned from school, lie found 
neither his uncle nor his p'ay, Hii uncle had left, after feeding 
the scurrilous work to tlie flames. 

At the age of tweh^e Prem Chand bad begun; :to 
exhibit his feeling for humari weakness "and socital 
evils. He wrote another witty play two years 
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later. At the age of eigliteeii, he had finished 
a novel with the enticing title Israre-Muhahhal, 
which saw publication in a Banaras newspaper. His 
first efforts, like the efforts of most young writers, 
are not remarkable for artistic beauty. He tended 
to imitate elder Urdu writers by going in for lum¬ 
bering words and ornate phrases ; the influence, 
obscure and blobby, of Pandit Ratan Nath Sanshar 
is especially visible. 

A valuable note on Prem Chand’s style is given 
by Sayyad Alijwad Zedi. "All groat writers,” he 
says, "approach an individu'al and distinct mode of 
expression. They progress towards a style. Unless 
we look at Prem Chand’s work from this point of 
view, we are very likely to be joresented with the 
false picture which shows him as a patchwork quilt, 
the work of many hands, not one. One strand may 
be Sarshar’s, another Bisliamiarayan Dar's, another' 
Tagore’s. Prem Chand used different styles to suit 
different moods and situations. If he found a Tagor- 
ean style expressed his tlionglit best, he did not 
hesitate to employ it.” 

No writer escapes the influence of traditional 
writing, Hammeiing out one’s own style takes years, 
and a hundred subtle threads penetrate the final 
product. Prem Chand was aware of this, as the 
editor of the Zamana, Munshi Nigam, has pointed 
out. "As late as 1914,” he says, "Prem Chand was 
in doubt about the .style and quality of his work. 
T still don’t know what style to use,’ he says in a 
letter written on 4 March 19x4. ‘Sometimes I 
try Bankim., sometimes Azad.i I’m deep in Tolstoy 
at the moment, and he seems to be influencing me 
a good deal. I know this is my weaknes.s, but I 
cann’t help it. The story I’m sending you is free 
from purple patches and windy talk. It’s so strip¬ 
ped that I’m not very certain if you’ll take to it.’ ” 

, ^ JIohBpamad Hasan Azad—r» famoxis Urdu wi tor, 
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We cannot identify the story he mentions, but 
the letter indicates the chief trend of Prem Chand's 
progess in style. He moved from heaviness and 
colour to an economical, direct and precise language. 
His later style goes to the heart of the matter, and 
produces the exact effect desired by him ; his early 
style meanders and loses itself in profusion and 
romance. His first collection of stories, Prem-Pachisi 
has more diffuse language than Prem-Batisi, which 
followed ; and Pmn-Chalisi is further refined. A 
few stories in late Prem Chand show heaviness and 
meandering, but that is more the result of the sub¬ 
ject than Prem Chand’s desire to use a cumbersome 
style. Panchayat, probably his best-known story, 
is extraordinarily simple : 

"An hour later, Junaman Sheikh went to Algu Chowdhri and 
put his arms around bis neck and embraced him. "I hated you 
■ever since you sat in the panchayat,” he said, "but I don’t 
hate you now. I have learnt much in the meantime. I have 
learnt that a man is neither friend nor enemy when sitting in a 
panchayat. He is a human being.” 

Prem Chand’s language gained in purity and 
accuracy as he began dealing with the lives of 
village folk like Algu Chowdhri and Haridhan. In 
his last novel, Godan, it achieves a transparent 
simplicity. When he imitated the style of the lush 
prose romances, during his early years as a writer, 
his own stories tended to be unconscionably roman¬ 
tic, describing exotic incidents and padded passion. 
His plots were crammed with decorative detail, like 
fairy stories. One of them is about a rich Lucknow 
aamindar named Bhola Nath. He has a servant 
named Nathwa who looks after his daugher Ratna's 
room. One day Nathwa, alone, slips into a clean 
bed, and puUs the spotless bed sheet over him. He 
is surprised by Bhola Nath, who goes purple with 
rage, and whips him out of the house. NathWa 
runs away to a local bustee, and develops a taste 
for music and ^uging. He turns put to be so good 
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in these arts that he joins a music school in Gwalior. 
After he has completed his musical training, he is. 
taken on a tour of Europe by his teacher. He 
picks up the technicalities of western music, and 
retunis on a triumphant tour of India's major cities. 
He takes Lucknow by stoim, Ratna falls in love 
with him, and Rai Bhola Natli eventually consents- 
to give her in maniage to Nathu Ram, the "Great 
Musician !" 

Fanciful trimmings occur in his later- novels and 
stories, though to a far lesser extent. He brought 
some supernatural and colourful elements into Iris- 
work deliberately, because he believed tlrey were 
appropriate. "There was an occasion,” writes- 
Zamam’s editor, "when Mukanni Abdulla Asaf 
Ali Khan—-in 1918, I think—asked Prem Chand 
to restrict himself to realistic and national novels. 
He confessed himself to be a great admirer of 
Prem Chand’s style, but hoped he would abandon, 
'unnatural' eluents in his novels, 'I am grateful 
for Khan Sahib’s advice,’ replied Prem Chand, 'but 
I feel that supernatural elements play a powerful 
role in man’s life’." He explains it more clearly in 
an introduction to a collection of his stories : 

"The stoiy was bom when man began to speak, but histori¬ 
cally speaking our earliest records go back to Kalha-Sarit-Sagar, 
Aesops^s Fables, and AUf-Laila. Their chief merit is their 
strangeness arid use of fancy. The new and fanciful has always, 
taken human imagination by storm. We relish these tales with , 
the same delight w our fathers and grandfathers did, I don’t 
tiiink th«e is a single modern novd that can hold its reader’s, 
imagination with the ease of the least of these stories. The 
rules which the very ancient writers laid down for art, have 
resulted in beautiful art, but also, I think, rigid art. Nature 
hM a fluid art of her own, and man can’t impose rules on it 
without giving it rigidity. Man is won over by art which beara 
the stamp of his own soul, which, like wet clay, falls into and 
cleans his heart. 

"The old fables, he eonUmes, are enjoyed because ^ey are 
fanciful and honest, but, they lack stylistic purity and bareness, 

I thiflk we hav3 purified our literary tasteto a remarkabldf'• 
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extent. We want exactness, truth, and consistency. We are 
not impressed by a king’s hullabaloo of heroism, a queen’s 
flying over to meet her lord, and ghosts and goblins cackling at 
dead of night. We weigh oux stories; a millimetre on the 
wrong side, and we reject them. I personally feel that there 
isn’t much scope for tlie supernatural uTid fanciful in modern 
literary productions, because I feel that literature must reflect, 
clearly and honestly, the face of real life. A word out of place,, 
and the eflect is spoilt. The natural is the true. The further 
we get away from mirroring real life, the greater bur danger of 
making art less enjoyable. More dangerous, we may lose our 
ability to rouse and sustain and purify the heart of man.” 

This observ'ation throws light on Prem Chand’s 
own practice in literature. The closer he got to the 
heart of real life, the more he began discarding trim¬ 
mings and frills. Nathwa’s story is fanciful, but 
not unreal. It has touches of the incongruous and 
picturesque, but its feelings stand firrdy in the 
centre of human life. 

The origins of story telling and story writing go 
deep into man's past, probably to the obscure 
prehistoric days when man cowered in a cave and 
asked why earthquakes and thunder should be. 
This primordial questioning forms the story's kernel. 
Complex feeling and style attached itsdf to the 
story as man progressed towards a' state of bettei* 
living and thinking conditions. But what the storj'' 
s^s at—^what all art aims at—^is eventually not 
breadth, but depth, not prettiness, but truth. In 
‘Degree Money,’ Prem Chand makes a profound com¬ 
ment on his hero Kailash's literary efiorts. “They 
weren’t long or pretty," he says, "but they had: 
sap in them." ' 
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In Kanpur 

"Wo axe ftll subtle atoma of the spirit which 
pervades the univorae. Apart partakes of the 
■wliolo ; man is cuinpolled by his nature to seek 
knowledge and oohiovement and self-rospeot.’' 

—Preni Chand 

Prem Chand was transferred from the Model School 
of Allahabad Training College to Kanpur ; here 
began the significant years of his literary career. He 
was known to Munshi Daya Narayan Nigam, the 
■editor of Zamana ; in 1904 he wrote a critical article 
for Zamana ; since then he steadily corresponded 
with Munshi Nigam. 

Munshi Nigam was the rare kind of literary man 
who looks on editorship as a trust for the better¬ 
ment of literature ; kind and painstaking in private 
life, he gave every kind of encouragement to strug¬ 
gling young writers, I mention this from personal 
experience. When still a literary tenderfoot, I sent 
him a story called ’Regret’ for publication in Zamana 
if possible. This was in 1937. He not merely 
published it—a strikingly generous deed—^but wrote 
me an extremely flattering letter urging me to keep 
■on writing. Our correspondence continued till 1943, 
when I was in Jail; it was cut short by his sudden 
death the same year. 

I include this egoistic digression in the hope that 
readers of Prem Chand’s works may realize how 
much he owed, in his dark days, to the support 
which Munshi Nigam unstintingly gave him. Their 
last letters reveal Munshi Nigam as an inseparable 
part of Prem Chand’s life and art. Munshijiwas 
younger than Prem Chand, but there was no affair 
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in his life which Prem Chand, when in serious diffi¬ 
culty, did not take to Munshiji's hand. 

The Prem Chand Number of Zamam carries an 
absorbing account of their friendship. "It is not 
easy for me,” writes Munshi Nigam, "to write on 
Prem Chand. He is too living a memory yet. I 
cannot write about him without getting the concrete 
personality before me ; it is so easy to lose onesdf 
in that personality.” 

"For thirty years we were closer than brothers. 
There was nothing of importance in his or my life on 
which we did not consult each other. This often 
embarrassed me ; Prem Chand was older than my¬ 
self, but he always treated me with the respect due 
to a big brother. Even when he was in a light¬ 
hearted mood, he paid attention to what I said. My 
friends were his friends. Indeed, there were some 
matters on which he acted expressly on my advice.” 

Arriving fresh in Kanpur, Prem Chand put up 
at Mimshiji's, but after a few weeks, he rented a 
house in the neighbourhood, where he stayed for 
two years, till 1907. Hamirpur was his nejrt town. 
The days in Kanpur were among Prem Chand's 
happiest. Literary chit-chat was available in plenty 
in Zamana’s offices, and Prem Chand became a regu¬ 
lar visitor. "Those years stand out in my life,”" 
Munshi Nigam receills. "We had regular coiifabula- 
tions in my house—almost every evening—^where 
Prem Chand, Noubat Rai Nazar and others shredded, 
to pieces every conceivable topic on earth, from philo¬ 
sophy to the day's headlines. It was all in the light¬ 
est of spirits ; jokes flew, irony deflated some, and 
almost everyone had a grand time." 

Though not the focus of attraction, Prem Chand 
was the finest friend and raconteur a man could, 
find. He had a knack of putting others at ease, 
Munshi Pyarelal Merthi was then m Kanpur,' and 
happened to tiaix with Prem Chand’s circlei , "I &cst 
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riief'Prem CliaJid/' lie sayii,l"on the railway station 
in Kanpur in June 1907. ■ 1 had coinc to Kanpur 
pn Munsliiji's bidding, and Preni Chand was 
tlicre to receive me. 1 had made for the brake- 
van in order to unload my luggage, leaving my wile 
and children behind. Prem Chand enquired from 
them about me. When he found they were my 
children, he hurried to meet me, greeting me pro¬ 
fusely, smiling all the time. We chatted on the 
platform for some time, then boarded a horse 
carriage. Prem Chand’s interesting conversation 
Skilled the miles, and we arrived light and happy." 

"I stayed in Kanjiur .some two or three years," 
continues Munshi Mertlii. ‘/I got to know Prem Chand 
fairly well; we met almost daily and discussed pri¬ 
vate difficulties. He was the most tender and frank 
person I’ve met. One quality struck me : He was 
always prepared to help others, even if it meant 
going out of his way to do it. And his laughter*—he 
laughed in long, loud ripples, witli bountiful gusto. 
He laughed so well that he drew others to laugh 
iwith him." 

Prem Chand’s simple habits, tenderness, and 
•brimming sociableness stayed with him to his last 
days. In 1930, when he was editor of Lucknow’s 
Madhuri, a Hindi magazine, he was visited by Shri 
Jainendra Kumar. He stayed on the top floor of a 
building in Kesar Bagh. Shri Kumar called out from 
below. A dishevelled-looking, tliinnish man emerged 
in sleeping shirt and dhoti, took Shri Kumar inside, 
and made for the bathroom. In the meantime, Shri 
Siipat Rai, Prem Chand's eldest son, passed by. Shri 
Kumar enquired : "Excuse me, but could you please 
tell me where Shri Prem Chand is ? I’ve come to 
meet him." "He’s the gentleman who saw you in," 
replied Shri Rai. It took some time, recalls Shri 
Jainendra Kumar, for his si^rise to wear off. 

Munshi Nigam has written beautifully on Prem 
Chand's sense of honour and disarming candour. 
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“‘Tliough Prem Chand thought highly- of hunlan 
goodness, and put a great amount of trust in meh, 
even in strangers, there were, no wonder, times 
when he regretted his sincerity, times of small 
disillusionment. ‘There have been occasions,’ he 
• wrote me in a letter, ‘when I have had to forego 
])ersonal pleasure for the sake of a friend’s need. Yet 
I have never told them the truth about my financial 
state. It is possible that they may have thought 
me a man of means.’ It often happend that he 
bought something for himself, and did not know 
what to do it when a friend expressed a liking for it. 
He was duped by some ; others laughed behind his 
back; but Prem Chand had the saving grace of 
being able to laugh eveiything off. He once bought 
himself a new coat and shoes when he was a school¬ 
master in Kanpur, but a friend—apparently more 
needy—was destined to wear them. Prem Chand 
managed with his old coat and tattered shoes with¬ 
out the least complaint.” , 

“Prem Chand had many opportunities in Kan¬ 
pur, both social and literary, to develop his talent,” 
^v^^tes Sa37yad AlijawadZaidi. ‘‘The pages of Azad 
and ?amana were open to him. Azad came out of 
the same ofiice and under the same management as 
Zamana. Prem Chand wrote under the pseudonym of 
'Nawab Rai’, and avoided essays and critical notes, 
Munshi Nigam urged him to write, and, very soon, 
their relations became so friendly, that Prem Chand 
started taking a personal interest in his friend’s 
paper, and could hardly, therefore, refuse to write." 

Prem Chand developed his acquaintance with 
Nigam in 1903 through correspondence. Two years 
later Prem Chand was transferred to the Gk)vemment 
High School in Kanpur, and soon after, became 
Assistant Editor of Zamana. This may not have 
helped to develop his literary abilities to any extra¬ 
ordinary extent, hut it gave him, for the time 
in his IKe, a sense of self-possession and coh^idence. 
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Political and social problems entered his sphere oi 
consciousness, and journalistic experience taught 
him the essential art of how to say much in as 
little space as possible. His private life continued 
as before, but his public life expanded and slowly 
assimilated numerous kinds of complex experiences. 

Munshi Nigam gives us enchanting ghmpses of 
his private life at this period. "He was not an 
abstemious eater, with the result that he was always 
susceptible to stomach trouble. He was very quick 
to break diet rules, 

"Curiously enough, for all his good nature, he 
was not without a touch of irritability. Small 
incidents which went against what he wanted or 
expected, made him flare up—and then quickly 
quieten down. He could be led on a leash if the 
^ilty party admitted guilt, or made attempts to 
coiTect error. What hurt him was callousness. He 
was touched in a sore spot when he felt that the 
other person did not care. 

“From the very beginning, Prem ('hand built his 
life on principle, emd saw the problems and joys of 
life from the stand point of a central core of belief. 
These principles do not emerge very clearly in his 
early years, but later they are the chief ingredients 
in his'writings, conduct, and private life." 
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^^Sauz-e-Vatan’’ 

“A blunt sword won’t out a banana, but put it on 
a whetstone, and it slices through steel. Single- 
mindedness and sinoerity are the human wnet- 
stone. Having them, an old man is young; wi^- 
out them, a young man is dull and wrinfeled.” „ „ . 

—Prem Qhan% 

Prem Chand left Kanpur in 1908, the year lie 
got a post as Sub-Inspector with the District Board 
of Mohaba, in Hamirpur. Mohaba saw the writing 
of his early historical stories. Raja Hardotd, Alha» 
Rani Sarandha, and The Sword of Vikrawaditya. 
In these the theme is Rajput chiv’alry and valour, 
and the characters belong mostly to the Kshatriya 
Rajput clan of Bundelhhand, the strain of audacious, 
and stirring adventure is found also in his novelette, 
Ruthi-Rani. But Prem Chand, though dealing with 
deeds of derring-do, did not intend to encoura^ a 
revival of the Chauvinism of the Rajputs. His. 
matnic was different; he wanted, simply, to make 
his readers aware of ancient custom eind bravery, 
especially the Rajput tradition of sacrifice and total 
allegiance to a social or political cause, 

A serious economic situation, caused largely by 
the effects of unrestricted colonial expansion, was- 
taking hold of Europe and many other parts of the 
world at this time. Capitalism was in its heyday, 
but colonial markets were not increasing at a 
corresponding rate. German vested interests had, 
in fact, come almost to a dead end. The crisis that 
followed played a major part in determining the- 
cause of the First World War. 

Asian countries were chiefly hit by the economic- 
crisis, National movements gamed momentum m 
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the colonies. In India, the Congress demanded 
Swaraj outright, and an increasingly large number 
of Indians joined this organization. Our educational 
institutions were all in the hands of the British, and 
our history was interpreted to suit their purposes. 
It boiled down in most cases to this : India was a 
backward nation, and Indians slave people. Fortu¬ 
nately, however. Congress leaders were not blind 
to the need of a courageous and revivifying history : 
Ranade, Tilak, and Lajpat Rai began a re-write of 
Indian history, hoping to remove the existing in¬ 
feriority complex. History is often an ammunition 
dump from which a slave nation derives inspiration 
tmd material to fight against her rulers and enemies. 
Prem Chand very likely wrote historical stories with 
this idea in mind and for this specific purpose. But 
Prem Chand had a different bent of mind than the 
Congress leaders. He came from the masses, and 
this was one way of furthering their cause. 

If a writer cannot see beyond his times, he 
should at least reflect the existing aspirations and 
mental and physical climate. Prem Chand was not 
a prophet, nor did he pretend to be one. His job 
was to hold the mirror up to the fashions and signi¬ 
ficant currents of contemporary life. What he calls 
his first story, The Most Precious Possession in the 
World, published in 1905, is concerned with the 
values of patriotism. The "most precious posses- 
■’sion" is one’s blood if shed in the service of one’s 
.country. And his novel the Boon (Vordan) begins : 

A mother prays daily .for a son. When her prayers are 
.heard, she is asked : “What kind of son do you want ? Rich 
• or strong, or clever?” But she replies : "A son who will do 
something for his country.” 

The Boon was written at about this time, though 
published in 1912-13. Sauz-B-V0.i^n, _ an^ Urdu 
work, had appeared earlier. . This booh stood as a 
land-mark in authors’ life, because from this book 
his struggle against the foreign rulers began and he 
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never abondoned this struggle. He fought heroically 
throughout his ■ lite. Eventually it attained the 
•class-character and was meant to eridicate all 
political and social injustice. -And this lent beauty 
and vigour to author’s writings. 

Sauz-E-Vatan is Prem Chand’s first published 
collection of short stories. The Most Precio^ts 
Possession in the World excepting, there are four 
others in it; it was published from Kanpur's Zamana 
Press, and sold at five annas a copy. All five stories 
in Sauz-E~Vatan have the glorification of patriotism 
as a central or incidental motif. The British were 
naturally not pleased with such a feeling, so besides 
banning the book, they had a splendid bonfire made 
of all existing copies. This was the first time that 
an Indian writer’s books were burned publicly, and 
Prem Chand was compelled to stand and witness 
the bonfiire. 

Sauz-E-Vatan comes nowhere near to being good 
literature. "Thirty years ago," Firak Gorakhpuri 
comments, "saw the publication of Sauz-E-Vatan. 
We are used to better stuff than what this volume 
contains. Its chief merit lay in its vivid treatment 
of patriotic emotion. We may go through these 
stories now without being affected in any extra¬ 
ordinary manner, but thirty years ago they had the 
effect of a small but -well-placed bomb imder a 
tank. Prem Chand took the ban seriously, as he 
should. I had hardly met him a couple of times 
when he told me how the Inspector of Schools had 
seen it fit to order the pubnc conflagration of 
Sauz-E-Vatan.” 

There was no friend, in fact, who did not have 
to listen to PremChand's tale of woe and,anger. He 
nursed the wound till the end of his days. Mupshi, 
Pyarelal Merthi has an interesting anecdote on this 
•subject. "I came to Kanpur—I lorge^t for yrhht---in : 
1910, wh^ Prem Chand was Deputy Insp^oir bf 
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Schools in Haniirpur. I stumbled on him in the- 
bazar, and we talked for an hour or so. All kinds. 
of things were discussed in that one hour. I asked 
about Sauz-E-Vatan. ‘Don't you know ?' he asked 
back. 'I landed myself in a whole heap of trouble. 
Lucky I escaped with my skin.’ He wmked. ‘Live 
to fight another days and broke into peals of laugh¬ 
ter. ‘Munshi Nigamji printed the ^ok,’ he continued, 
‘but goodness knows why no mention was made of 
the press it was published from. Such mistakes 
don^t generally happen. But they conducted all 
kinds of enquiries, and soon discovered that a Sub- 
Inspector was author of the book. Imagine that 
for effect ! A trusted government servant busy at 
dirty work behind the backs of the officials. So- 
they burnt the book. Don’t know why I was let 
off, They might easily have clapped me in prison.’ 
He stopped then ; ‘A change of air does good,’ and 
broke again into peals of huge laughter, so loud that 
the bazar shopkeepers and vendors stared.” Mmishi 
Merthi adds that a good few of the Indian officials 
responsible for the burning probably relished the 
contents of Sauz-E-Vatan on the sly. It was, in 
any case, the book that made Prem Chand. 
He was now a writer to be reckoned with. 

He left off writing under the pseudonym of 
“Nawab Rai” and adopted “Prem Chand" instead. 
It cost him some effort to do it. Munshi Nigam,, 
who had to pay Rs. 50 as fine for printing Sauz-E- 
Vatan without mentioning the press which published 
it, had sentimental affection for “Naw'ab Rai”. 
“Prem Chand wrote first as ‘Nawab Rai' ”, he ex¬ 
plains, “because his father nicknamed him ‘Nawab’. 
Besides, it symbolised, in its own way, a r^proche- 
ment of Hindu and Muslim nomenclature. The Gov¬ 
ernment stopped Prem Chand from publishing any 
mote works, so he was forced to change his pen-name.. 
A little more pressure on their part, and Prem Chandi 
^ight have bron stopped from writing altogether.’,’ 
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"Prem Chand had little ^e^^ct for a tyrannous bureaucracy, 
‘Continues Munshi Nigam, "Ihe Goveminent bad ordered him 
to part with all copies of Sauz-E-Vatan, He parted with all 
that were lying in the press room. But I had a sizable stock 
at home, and these escaped the fire. They sold well under¬ 
ground. Nor had Prem Chand any respect for the tyrannous 
order which stopped him from writing ; he did not speak out 
openly against it, but continued to write behind the govern¬ 
ment’s back. He once wrote me a letter concerning the change¬ 
over from “Nawab Rai” to “Prem Chand,” which I reproduce. 
“Friend : I dropped you a card a few days ago ; am writing at 
length now, I’ve started on The Sword of Vikrainadiiya j 
finished 12 or 13 pages, and will send you the MS soon. ‘Prem 
•Chand’ suits me Me, 'The only snag is I wasted 6 years putting 
‘Nawab Ral’ on the map. Ah well. Fate gives us queer knocks. 
I can’t complain. The Sword of Bikramaditya has been on my 
mind for quite some time, I think I’ve run after Rabindra¬ 
nath’s style a bit, but the plot is all mine. It cost me many 
broken nibs and heaps of scribbling. I wonder if it will appeal 
to you. Together with the other five, this would make a 
collection I’ve tentatively titled Barg~e-Sabz.^ Can you think of 
a better title 1 

“He adds that he is thinking of writing something for the 
Allahabad Educational Gazette. Before getting pubUsh^ I have 
to show every thing to the collector and it does not take less 
then a month to see an article. But I shan’t write in tte 
Education Gazette under the name of 'Prem Chand'. Prem 
Chand is a story-writer and let him remain so." 

In another letter to Munshi Nigam, written from 
the Village Kupahar, complained that his superiors 
had grown strict. They demanded that whatsoever 
he wrote must be got approved by them. It was 
not practicable because he had to write a lot and if 
every thing was sent for approval they would at 
once come to the conclusion that he was doing the 
writing work at the cost of his official duties. 

Prem Chand gives a dramatic account of the 
seizure of Sauz-E-Vatan in his small autobiographi¬ 
cal note, Jivan-Sar. “The book had been out six 
months or so. I was sitting in my hut when the 
order came from the Inspector, I took a buUock- 
caxt and covered more than 30 miles that wintry 
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night, arriving at his office, the next morning.,.' A. 
copy of SauH-E-Vatan lay on the table.- I had 
already been; told that the police were after its 
author, so there was not much difficulty in putting 
two and two.together. 

“ ‘You are the author of this book ?' he asked. 

" 'Yes,' I replied. 

“He cross-examined me on my iilteiition in. 
writuig the book.' ‘These stories are packed with 
seditious material,’ he concluded. ‘You’re lucky to 
be under the English rule. Tlie Moghuls cut off 
both hands of a traitor.' And more in the same 
strain. It boiled down to this : I was to surrender 
aU co]hes of Sauz-E~Vatan to him. A thousand 
w'ere printed, out of which some 300 had been sold ; 
the rest were with the Zamana Press. I thought 
myself lucky to escape so lightly, and handed over 
the remaining copies with grateful promptness. 

“I learnt , later that my fate was decided by a 
meeting of the local official big shots—the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police, two Deputy Collectors, and a 
Deputy Lispector w’ho w^ my immediate boss. 
One of the Collectors said my book was crammed 
with treasonable writing of the most revolutionary 
sort. The Superintendent of Police sought to make 
me an example by giving me se^'-ere punishment. It 
Avas the Deputy Inspector who saved my skin. He 
wanted the others to sponsor an enquiry into my 
political beliefs—he suggested that, as my friend, he 
could assure them that I was not interested in 
inciting Indians to treason—and come out with a 
report. The Superintendent of Police raised objec¬ 
tion, but the others agreed to the proposal.” 

The English were shrewd enough to realize that 
literature could play a major role in the struggle for 
a nation’s', independence. Nor was ,Prem Chand 
unaware of-the iniportance of the written word; The 
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incident of Smiz-E~Vatan’s seizure and burning 
drove him to take a more active part in politics^ 
“The world is a battlefield,” he writes in Rani 
Sarandha, "The winning general is the man who 
knows when to strike. And also when to retreat.. 
Such a man becomes a flaming part of a people’s, 
history.” 
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“Bambooqu” 

“1 ho work and goal of man is to mako life happy. 

You are loss than human if you can’t laugh or 

ory." —Prem Ohand 

H IS parents named him Dhanpat Rai, in the 
affectionate way of most parents. When 
•“Dhanpat Rai” spread, his father abbreviated his 
affection in the fomi of “Nawab”, which Prem Chand 
adopted for his early writings. He had a different 
name among friends, and friends are the most care¬ 
ful while giving a name, the name they give generally 
has a stay behind it and the person’s whole person¬ 
ality is vTapped up in it. His friends called him 
•“Bambooqu”, which escapes translation, though, 
roughly, it might mean “one who laughs most.” 
Babu Krishnalal, Prem Chand's class friend, ex¬ 
plains how the term “Bambooqu” stuck : 

"Prem Chand generally barred his door from the inside when 
Ihe wanted to do serious study. But when he wanted to be 
merry, he could l)e merrier than all of us. Prem Chand, myself 
and the late Babu Girijakishore Sahib, then Assistant Commis- 
:sioner of Excise, composed a kind of Laughing Club, which met 
dahy at my place. There may have been a couple of more 
members, but I can’t recall them now. This much is sure : 
■what members we had, were all gargantuan merry-makers. 
And Prem Chand, I confess, beat us all hoUow. He laughed 
non-stop, in rolling guffaws. It may be exaggerating slightly, 
but there can be no doubt that Prem Chand was a tremendous 
laugher.” 

Prem Chand’s days at the Training College in 
Allahabad are the scene of this incident. Munshi 
I^aielal Shakir gives us a glimpse of his days in 
Kanpur ; 
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He hated poping and putting on airs. His laughter was of 
a special kind—so free and valuable that it drew others to laugh 
with him. I icmember an evening at Munshi Nigam’s where 
Munshi Noubt Rai Nazar, Prem Chand, and a few others had 
gathered. A gramophone began wringing out a famous comic 
song by Burt Shephered, I Sat in a Corner. The voice came 
from the upper storey, and reached us faintly, Prem Chand 
listened ver}' carefully "to the words, was silent for a time, then 
said ! ‘Well! He needs accompaniment.’ And suddenly he 
burst in rippling laughter. 

It might appear that Prem Chand reserved his 
special brand of laughter only for the companj^ of 
friends and relatives, but people who met him for 
the first time have recorded his free intimacy with 
them. The least opportunity, and laughter bubbled 
out of him- Shri Banarsidas Chatnrvedi has left us 

enchanting anecdote : 

I mot Prem Chand in Lucknow in 1928,when he was working 
on Rang-Bhumi. He received me cordially and gave me a 
■good deal of his time, answering questions and discussing lite- 
rary matters. I was struck by his charming freedom, his abi¬ 
lity to make me feel at ease. 1 came a stranger, and left the 
closest of friends. Our second meeting took place iu 1932, and 
I stayed a couple of days with him. I shall never be able to 
forget his hospitality and complete sense of intimacy. 

Wbat an excellent person to meet, talk to, and stay with, 
’recalls Shri Chatnrvedi. He seemed to be able to laugh for 
practically no reason at all, and was always ready to find 
hurriour in another person’s talk or behaviour. We once fell to 
talking, time slipped by, and it was two in the afternoon when 
Prem Chand realised lunch was most necessary “We’re lucky, 
Chaturvediji,” he said, "my wife isn’t fond of keeping a watch, 
■or,” he said softly, “there would be hell to pay !” 

Mirza Mohammed Hassan Askari, who was in 
later years Prem Chand’s associate in running the 
Navalkishore Press, has mairy anecdotes about his 
friend. “I first met Prem Chand,” he writes, at the 
residence of Moulana Zafrul Mulk, then editor of 
Almnnazar, I was extremely impressed : medium 
height, slight build, a serene-ish face, well-dut fea;:’ 
tures, large clear , eyes, and white clothes. 
manners were remarlmble. He never barged; idito a 
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discussion, but always took part—a major part— 
if wc veered into laugh-provoking topics. I think 
he outdid me and every one eke in laugliing. That 
stmck me as one of his chief qualitie.s : when he 
laughed, he did not stint. This impressioii stayed 
witli me, and was later reinforced when I had 
occasion to work with him. I found him always, 
amiable, always smiling. In fact, I used to tease 
him for never showing anger. 'Don’t you ever get 
angiy ? Not even at home ?' And he would laugh 
at that too.” 

Another friend, Mirza Fida-iUi Kliazar, writes : 

“When I recall Prem Chand, I sec a kindly, smiling, soft- 
faced man. I was in the PHblishinR Department till 19il8, and 
so had occasion to meet and talk to Prem Chand very often. If 
he had nothing else to do, he invariably niaoo a beeline for the 
Publishing Deparlincnt, reeled off his funny stories, and left 
everybody in a happier mood. He was a fluent speaker, and 
we looked forward to his latest stories as we might to those of 
an accomplished raconteur.” 

As to his friends, so to his students, Munshi 
Manzur-alhaq was one of his .students in Gorakhpur. 
"■When Prem Chand entered our class,” he says,“we- 
forgot ourselves. The subject that was supposed to 
be taught, was seldom taken up ; Prem. Chand often, 
improvised on a topic that took his fancy, or on some¬ 
thing his students preferred. If some one passed a 
humorous comment, he took it up and began to. 
laugh himself. He feared nobody. We were once- 
graced by the Inspector of Schools,, touring on his 
monthly round of cliecking-up. Babu Bacchu Lai, 
our headmaster, was in a spot. He ordered a smart 
turn-out of all the students. Teachers were, I sup¬ 
pose, expected to set an example, but Prem Chand 
turned up as usual—bare head, wild hair, open coat 
collar. He did not button it even when the Inspec¬ 
tor entered the class.” 

We-have already traced the innumerable hard¬ 
ships that Prem Chand had to encounter in his early 
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life. In spite of these, he managed to keep a smile 
on his lips. Only a man who has plumbed one pro¬ 
found aspect of life’.s meaning can achieve such: 
distinctive control over his inner life and behaviour. 
He believed in laughter as an essential ingredient of 
a workable human philosophy. Naturally, he sought 
to find laughter for himself; more important, he 
made others realize it for themselves. 

His creative writing stre.sses the same idea of a 
laughing human philosophy. How much misery 
falls on Karma-B/mini’s Munni! She is raped by 
foreign soldiers, convicted, her family broken up,, 
husband and child separated from her ; but she 
smiles, and tells Amarkant, the novel’s hero ; “You 
only teach me to cry. But I can teach you how¬ 
to sing,” 

Amarkant tells his father in the same novel: 

“I’m sorry I can’t go on like this any more. 
life is my own, and I mean to live it. Lhing with 
you has lost me my best years. You do not kno-w, 
father : a man’s life is not eating and living and 
djdng. It’s not making mone5^ I can't bear it! 

I have a different vision. I’ll sweat for a life which 
knows what it means for a man to sweat ; wliich 
respects a man and his wife ; which gives them a 
chance of discovering some happiness. I know that 
if I stay with you, my life will pass in sticking to. 
the niceties of convention—dry years, dead years 
aU.” 

There is reason to suspect that Prem Chand’s ex- 
cdleut sense of humour derived its strength chiefly 
from an ideal vision of life which he cherished till 
his last days. 

There exists a letter which Prem Chand addressed 
to Munshi Nigam after Munshiji’s young.son had 
died. “Friend he writes, “I have ajready -writt^, 
you a letter. Your postcard arrived this Evening. -T 
was saddened beyond words. Life's no be(J oi'rbses,. 
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but a cliil<l's untimely death is the last despair. 
You’ll have to bear it like everything else. There’s 
only one way, I think, of doing this : Treat life 
like a playground, a laugh ter-aiid-tears stage show. 
The best man on the pla5Tield is the man who curbs 
pride when winning, and keeps heart when losing. 
Winning or losing, he keeps kicking the ball: that's 
all. So if ho wins, he doesn’t know it ; nor if he 
lose.s. It’s kicking the ball that matters. How 
many dash into the held, and how few know how 
to play ! One goal, one game, and they drown the 
sky with cheers and shouts. Hats in the air. 
Boiujuets and prizes. It’s so easy to forget that 
■one win is no guarantee of more wins. Next time 
they lose, and proceed into a volley of boos, crying, 
fouls, and quarrels with the umpire. Life is too big 
for the short-sighted man. He stands in his own 
dark comer, nursing his wounded heart. But how 
foolish it all is. Wny should we think that life has 
treated us miserably ? Why put the blame on fate ? 
"Why must we always think that the robber is after 
■us ? Do this, and we lose all peace of mind. Very 
well, we have been robbed. So what ? He has 
forced himself on us; but why should we force peace 
out of our minds ? Life doesn’t give us win or fail¬ 
ure ; we bring it on ourselves. The robber strikes 
everywhere ; it’s easy for him ; but it's not easy to 
stand up and defy him. Our job is to keep on 
kicking the ball, over and over and over and over. 
We may lose a hundred games, a thousand, but we 
must keep on kicking the ball, for the sake of our 
sanity and dignity. So there is no regret, no com¬ 
plaint, no mumbling. We shan’t say : Life’s been 
hard, or : Life’s hopeless. Life was a game and we 
played it as best as we could. I tried not to cheat; 
I think I played fair. What else matters ? Some 
play polo, some golf, some Kahaddi. AH. lose or 
win. Winning vo Kahaddi is as exhilarating as winn- 
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g at tennis. 1 don’t have to tell you this, but I 
feel you shouldn't lose heart now. I shall be in 
Kanpur by the 5th or 6th May ; if you need any¬ 
thing, please don’t hesitate to write. I hope you 
have received my previous letter.” 

Prem Chand’s long metaphor of life as a game 
helped to sustain his courage during the vicissitudes 
that entered his career in swarms. Without a cen¬ 
tral principle of this kind to fall back upon, he might 
easily have tended to become a neurotic, a social 
iconoclast, or a seeker after sublime (and often airy) 
spiritual "values”. "Running after alleged salvat¬ 
ion and redemption,” he says in one place, “very 
often destroys a man’s moral backbone.” "Only aon 
idler or a fool generally hankers after other worldly 
blisses, or is afraid of other worldly fire and brim¬ 
stone. Our heaven and hell is here ; it's what we 
do here that makes heaven and hell." 

There is a story by him called Big Brother in 
which, mock-seriously, he symboHses the inordinately 
studious temperament in the figure of an elder 
brother, who sits yearly for the same examination 
and never manages to get through ; .and the free, 
gay temperament in the younger, who, despite .his. 
carefree nature, secures high marks. The story is. 
told by the young brother ; and it begins : 

"My brother was five years older than me, but only three 
classes ahead. He and I started together, but he believed in. 
gotag slow j 'he took two years to do one year’s job. Sometimes, 
he even took three." 

We are introduced .to Mahashay Chakradhar : 
"He was having his head massaged,” wrote Prem 
Chand in The Joke. "It was an enormous bald head, 
with a tuft,of hair coming out of the middle, like a 
lonely tree m a '.vast .plain. He beUeved that all dihe. 
evil in a man’s system ,came out of the “tuft ^oflhair, 

and all the goodofithe benevolent stellar, sy^tefias 

■went .inside.” Chakradhar stands ifqr ^> 1 ^ 
absorbed tradition-bound man ; improgre^^ 
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■deceiving. Such persons make a huge show of 
alleged virtues, usually of a religious kind. The Joke 
makes it very clear that Prem Chand had no sym¬ 
pathy for fake divinity and pretended occult powers. 
In The Child he writes about such a character, a fat 
■greasy Brahmin living oil others, and puffed with 
self-pride. "He’s Brahmin ; he wants the rest of 
the world to give him sustenance and hynn his 
praise. Why shouldn’t ho ? He has tradition 
behind him. The religions laws of liis ancestors 
•extol his greatness, and call all wealth his. Wlty 
should he go against the scrijdures ? He is onlji' 
demanding his inheritance." 

We ai'e entitled, however, to forgive Gangu, the 
Brahmin of The Child, for he is completely illiterate, 
and does tiy to make an honest living for himself. 
But there were (and are) hordes of parasitic religious 
falrers, who trade in the teachings of the scriptures. 
Prem Chand’s story The Imniaiion is famous for its 
scathing ironic portrait of Moteram Shastri, the cor¬ 
pulent grabbing Brahmin of Banaras. Salyagraha 
has a similar hgure. These "saif/zz/.s” are the only 
genuine laughing-stocks in Prem Clumd’s work ; 
they excite, in most readers, a pity mixed with 
ridicide. 

There arc passages in the novel Prcmashnim 
■which deal with this aspect of our social pattern, 
and seek to point out the hollowne.ss hidden beliind 
a facade of attractive ethereal talk and promise. 
"The holy men began arriving a day before the 
festival was to commence. Sleek limousines whisked 
them from the railway station to the meeting place. 
These, of course, were top sannaysis, and they 
expressed profound contempt, for the pa^ndiis. One 
eminent. sannyasi was so displeased at not getting 
place in a limousine that he refused to ride in,a, 
phaeton, and .walked it all the way to the congre- 
:gation.‘’’ . ' , 
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“A sannyasi began a learned discourse/’ conti¬ 
nues Prem Chand. “He was a Vedanta scholar with 
.1 superb knowledge of Sanskrit, and made it a point 
to deliver all liis speeches in Sanskrit, He had a 
magnificent rise and fall, and spoke as fluently as 
he might in his mother tongue. The audience 
listened to him \vith rapt attention—the kind of 
attention a chorus of nightingales might command. 
Nobody understood a word of what he said, but 
meaning was the least part of it, of course. The 
audience adinhed him for sonority, for bearing, and 
musical variation.” , 

Prem Chand’s sarcasm is a kind of gently irritant 
snuff which tries to expel social clogging and stuffi¬ 
ness. Such sarcasm is never hurtful. As Prem 
Chand progressed, his snuff increased in irritant 
quality, and proved to be more effective. His 
method of taking it to the nose changed : there was 
more art now in it, and the touch of the expert 
snuff-taker. 

He has written on social, political, and religious 
topics, and his remarkable quality has been to put 
his reader into a curious .sort of doubt; we do not 
Icnow whether to denounce or to suppress a smile 
when Pi-em Chand , reaches his exalted moments. 
And it will pay us to remember that his exalted 
moments are brief moments, flashes of crystalliza¬ 
tion, in lucid language, of subtle shades of feeling. 
He expressed himself in this characteristic manner 
when Gandhiji, with mexplicable suddenness, put a 
stop to tlie Civil Disobedience Movements in 1922. 
Like others, he was bewildered by the turn of events, 
.and not totally in agreement with the wisdom of 
Gandhiji’s decision. There is light irony. in -his 
comment; “There was no reason to call-off Civjl 
Disobedience if India had possessed a few more 
graduates capable of running the show theruselves. 
Instead, we blindly followed the' adyice of :,self-: 
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styled leaders.” We notice that he is asserting the 
lack of incentve in contemporary Indian youth 

Godan’s six hundred pages underline youth’s lack 
of incentive, and the su:ffering of the common man., 
The Gandhi-Invin pact ended the significance of 
Gandhiji’s Salt March, with which Prem Chand was 
completely in agreement, instead of carrying on 
the struggle, Gandhiji appeared to abondon the 
peasant’s cause, and took up a crusade against un- 
touchability. Hori, Gobar, Dhaniya and Jhuniya 
in Godan symbolise Prem Ciiand’s concern for the 
people he felt Gandhiji left in the lurch ; but their 
function is not to moan their lot, iis might easily 
have been possible. They cut through small and 
dangerous weeds—intemaJ friction, zamindar's opp¬ 
ression, natural calamity—in order to proceed to the 
vision of life which Prem Chand envisaged in his 
letter to MunshiNigara on the death of Munshiji's 
son : life as a checkered field of sun and shade. 

There is the scene in Godan when Jhuniya, in her 
flush of womanly beauty, confesses to Gobar that 
nothing embarrasses her more than the lustful eyes 
which follow her on her way back from milking. 
There was the occasion, she recalls, when an over- 
,'hold pandit, complete with Ulak, tried to take her 
by force. Before he could paw at. her, she broke'her 
ndlk pot on his head. Gobar laughs : “But how 
lovely, Jhuniya 1 The milk must nave washed liini 
clean ? Washed away his Hlahmaxk at least ? Why 
didn't you rip‘ his whiskers off as well ?” 

Through, on acute sense of the funny eleinent in 
a dramatic situation, Prem Chand succeeds in reiii- 
iorcing theitheme ofihis stories. An extremely signi¬ 
ficant incident ,in Godan is the place where Miss. 
■Atati succeeds, in.breaking the vow of the self-styled 
Sadhu-Onkardas, and makes him drink strong liquor. 
“There was,hullabaloo, and tintinnabulation in the 
Rai Sahib's hall. Like, shut-in laughter booming 
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out of a cLest. Great Miss Malti. Soft Miss Malti. 
Slender-fingered Miss Malti. Ineffable Miss Malti. 
One lunge, and she pierced the hard citadel of 
faith ; Ineffable Miss Malti. Throw abstinence 
overl:o3rd.” 

In Prem Chand’s world, big and small, rich and 
poor, men and women are inevitably overtaken by 
the comic note, by a touch of joy and expansive 
beauty. A close reading of his works gives the 
impression that Prem Chand was allergic to anyone 
incapable of laughtei'. He was probably the first 
Hindi novelist to bring a sense of honest aughter 
into the kitchen, at sewing, knitting and washing. 
Jugnubai in the story The Stigma is not a pleasant 
woman. She gathers gossip and scandal like a bee, 
and spreads it all over like a plane spraying DDT. 
The junior teachers of Mahila-Ashram live in per¬ 
petual dread of her tongue. She meets her match 
only when the Hew headmistress Miss Khurshid 
arrives. Miss Khurshid rigs up a scene in order to 
dupe Jugnubai. Next morning, Jugnu goes about 
using her tongue for vituperating Miss Khurshid. 
The truth, however, is out soon, and Jugnu is re¬ 
vealed to be the victim of an ingenious hoax cooked 
up by Miss Khiurshid and Miss Lilavati. “Shouts, 
and claps from all sides,” writes Prem Chand. 
“Someone embraced Miss Lilavati, another thumped 
Miss Khurshid on her back. Giggles and a few cat¬ 
calls. Jugnubai wanted to hide herseK. She had 
never- endured such humiliation before. She left 
next day, and no one quite knows where she is now. 
But there is no incident in the annals of the Ashram 
which provokes so much laughter as the hilarious 
episode of Jugnubai’s Hoax.” 
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Second Marriage 

'*! look on mai'riod life aa n meana to ppj'feot 
each other’a ajimtual evolution. There iauo 
other neceaaity or meaning in marriage." 

—Pri'Di Chanil 

N liARLY all villages and most Indian cities 
followed, half-a-century ago, the custom of 
child marriage. Prem Chand was married by his 
father when lie was liardlv fourteen. He felt it to 
be an injustice. The young girl came with great 
expectations, and he was unable to fulfil the least 
of them. How could he fulfil hens when his own 
were slowly being shattered ? The hopes of a college 
career had to be given up ; his father died, and add¬ 
ed responsibility fell on him. . He took a school¬ 
master’s job in order to keep his .stepmother and 
her children going. This hurt his wife and excited 
her jealousy ; she wanted his pay for herself, so that 
she could spend it as she liked, and l>uild her own 
separate home in which she was the mistress. But 
Prem Chand’s stepmother’s word was law ; the 
young wife boiled inside, and released her frust¬ 
ration in the form of anger at her Imsbancl. 

We have already seen how Prem Chand modelled 
the hero of The Borrowed Watoh, on his own life. 
The pages describing his visit to his fathcr-in-law’s 
•are relevant to an understanding of Prem, Chand’s 
married life ; . 

"My wife asked me that night; "So all the ni'^ney's gone !” 
"There was no reply to that- I felt myself go somewhat 
limp and beaten. Not a word of love, of kindness. Only : No 
money ! No money 1 I wanted to get up and leave j but I 
■stayed. 

"You know how much I bring home,” I said. 
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"How should I know how much you bring home ?" she 
-answered crossly. "How do I know you don’t spend on the sly ? 
'You should have been bom a woman, and known what it is 
to do hair and wash ears and keep house. Instead, you are 
a man. What do you know how much trouble it is to keep 
-.a house 

My temper was roused. "Do you want me to leave you 
right now ?’’ I said angrily. 

"Who’s stopping you she said. "I never asked you 
to come. And what have you brought me except yourself 

“You have cash, cash, cash on your mind all day. I.sn’t 
■there anything else yon understand V' 

"I don't know what love is,’’ she replied. "You may be 
loving yourself. You don’t love me." 

"You never said that before.’’ 

"No, I didn’t,’’ she continued. "And that may teach you 
that I don’t have cash, cash, cash on my mind all day. It’s 
you who’s changing, not I. You’re making money now, but 
you’re not the same any more. I wouldn’t mind tom sheets 
-and cold nights ; not if 1 had the same you. But I can’t go on 
like this. Tfou can’t expect me to sit in a comer and pray while 
you take it easy. Oh no, my love isn’t that good." 

Prem Chand was drawing eighteen rupees a 
month at this time. The hero is not all Prem Chand, 
for he has been put in a dramatic situation ; he is 
showing off flashy clothes and a borrowed watch at 
his father-in-law’s house. It is • doubtful if Prem 
•Chand did the same, thoffgh no one has furnished 
evidence to the contrary. We can see, however, 
from the story, that the young wife wishes to live 
with her husband, but he cannot take her with liim 
on account of his povertj' ; and when he is •well off, 
he finds she doesn’t want to be with him in the 
:same way any more. , , 

The Curse offers.au illuminating contrast .bet’ween 
the struggling Kavasji and the comfortable Shapurji: 
it lights up the early years of Prem Chand's married 
life. "Kavasji started .a newspaper,. and tried do \ 
make both ends meet. Shapurji speculated ihxotton^ 
-and money,"iame and happiness roiled .intp iiffs.life. 
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Kavasji couJd not see wealth even if he peered’, 
thi'ough a telescope, Shapurji v^as happy, good- 
hearted, had ambition, liked a spot of fun. Kavasji 
was restless, bitter, disillusioned, moody. He tried 
to look down on wealth as filthy, but his eyes saw it 
glittering. His house looked worn and useless before 
the opulent caiwing and green gardens of Shapurji. 
Gulshan Banu’s voice raspcil when compared with 
the husky melody of Mrs. Shapurji. When Shapurji 
returned home, he was received with light laughter 
by Sheerin Bai. When he returned from office, 
Gulshan Banu sat down and reeled off the day's - 
sordid events. 

" ‘You think yourself a man !' she would taunt. 
'Why, you’re no better than a big, fat, chewing 
bullock. Worse than a bullock—a bullock doesn’t 
many !' 

"He had been, compared to a bullock hundreds 
of times till he was now fed up with the simile. It 
was always the same : "V^at right had you to get 
yourself a wife when you knew' you couldn’t support 
her by running a daily paper ? Am I a woman, or 
a commodity ? 

“Kavasji took it all in, like a bitter pill. There 
was nothing to be done. He, admitted his mistake, 
but there was nothing that could be done. One had 
to make the best of a bad job.” 

But Prem Chand was making the best of his- 
father's bad job, and was not very happy doing it. 
He was not, however, the type of man who keeps. 
regretting a past mistake ; yet he knew very well that 
the roots of love are never found in a vacuum, and 
that the basic decencies and necessities of life are 
the offiy ,means of keeping the ^oot of affection 
growing. Curiously, he also believed that environ- 
tnent .played a tremendous part in creating and 
nourishing human emotions,; he could, .therefore,, 
ffind is eas5' to excuse his wife for herifrequent lapses ■ 
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into petulance, in'itability, and jealousy. He also 
tried to patch up tlie quarrels, but most of these 
efforts were wasted ; seeing them to go waste fanned 
iris misery. 

Where understanding, kindness, endurance fail, 
prolonged separation seems to be the only answer. 
There came a period of crisis in his married life so 
acute that he decided to part company with his 
wife. We may find it difficult to see how a man of 
Prem Chand's refined and stable temperament could 
make such a move. He had a specif comer of his 
sad heart reserved for sympathy for the status of 
Indian woman in the Indian social structure, many 
of his novels and stories deal with the deleterious 
effects of cramping social environment on women 
who, given the right climate, could be perfect wives, 
mothers, and sisters. “Why am I angry with her ?” 
Kavasji asks himself in The Curse. "Because she is 
helpless, dependent on me ? How silly I To expect 
fawning for the strong, and run like a snapping 
•dog at a person who is slowly killing herself in my 
•service." 

It took months of self-argument and a long 
period of misery for Prem Chand to make up his 
mind to leave his wife. -We will appreciate his 
difficulty better if we realize that he had a sublime 
conception of the relations of husband and wife. 
Let us return to Tfie Curse. There is a powerful 
passage when Shapurji, after a night of revelry, 
meets Kavasji, and say he has dined at a friend’s. 
Kavasji, with the pertinacity of a newspaperman, 
wishes to reach the root of the afiair, and asks : 

“Which friend ?” 

“Oh, Miss Gouhar,” said Shapurji. 

“Miss Gouhar ?” in surprise. 

“Wdiat’s •wrong •with that ? I need to relax npw thapi. 
You can’t go on count, count, count, ,mak6 money; 'm^e, 
money, make money, without vi^ting a spot: of 
evenings.” ■ 
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“Can’t you ?'* 

“Why, what’s wrong ? What’s the matter 

"You play the fool behind yom wif’s back, that’s what the- 
matter is,” Kavasji said. 

Sliapurji laughed drily. 

“You’re a prig," he said. "We aren't bound by 
those foggy old conventions any more. And I 
think we are ages ahead in this respect, Now the 
ladies have the right to question men's unfaithful- 
behaviour." 

Two Friends has as hero a youtig man named 
Vinod who is all for giving rights to women. He 
marries a girl of education and fashion, Padma, but 
she turns out to be so self-centred and superficial 
that she cannot understand him at all. Worse, she 
taunts and ridicules him. Vinod keeps the rickety 
nuptial cart going, swallowing her hardness and 
insinuations, even trying his best to get them out of 
his mind in order that he may be able to forgive 
her. Padma persists ; the black clouds gather into 
a downpour ; and Vinod is compelled to leave his. 
house. He leaves a letter behind, addressed to 
his wife ; 

"lam not sorry to leave you, for I know this 
will make you happy. If my presence caused you 
anger and sadness, my absence should do the op¬ 
posite. You knou -1 can’t change ; I know you can’t 
change. I think we both know we can't be happy 
togemer. I look on married life as a means to add 
to each other’s spiritual evolution. There is no 

other necessity or meaning in marriage. I repeat 

this : if married bfe cannot make us see each other 
better and happier, it is completely useless ; it is 
better scrapped.” 

Marriage, for Prem Chand, constituted a step in 
the harmonious development of personality ; he- 
convinced himself that separation was the wisest 
course because he desired a fuller life for himself as 
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well as for his wife. Karma-Bhumi’s hero Amarkant 
expresses a similar viewpoint when, before leaving 
his parents, he says : “I look foi'ward to the liegin- 
ning of a new life. A life where a woman doesn't 
look on her husband as a tool, but tries to gi^^e him. 
something of her happiness and love.” And \'’inod, 
in the letter he leaves for Padma, adds : “I will 
not be taken in by pious talk rxnd custom. I want 
to see you happy. Padma. I want to seek happi¬ 
ness for mysdf. If life has any other quest, I 
don’t know of it.” Vinod had earher said : “X don't 
think much of the marriage convention. It was 
found necessary at a stage when man was getting 
civilized. We have gone ahead by leaps and hounds 
since then. But the convention hasn’t kept pace 
with us. It needs to change, or it is little better 
than useless.” 

Kavasji is reconciled to Gulshan Banii and Vinod 
to Padma, because both these ladies adapt them¬ 
selves when confronted with the determination of 
exasperated husbands to leave home for good. Prem 
Chand’s wife did not appa,rently possess the great 
gift of adaptability, and he was forced to tire last 
resort. “Prem Chand was not fond of snap decisions. 
He could neither say hard words to anyone, nor 
bear to hard words. Marriage proved to be his. 
time of trial. As far as we know, his wife treated 
him badly, and made his life bitter. Scenes, nag¬ 
ging, jealousy—till it was so bad tliat Prem Chand 
gave up all hope of reconciliation. “He unloaded his , 
heart before me,” writes Munshi Daya Narayan 
Nigam, who was in close touch with the private life- 
of his friend. “And I could not but side with him.. 
I have a letter from him during this period—about. 
1905, I t hfnk -~in which he complains of the obsti¬ 
nacy of his wife. ‘Where can I turn for sympathy ,?' 
He goes on to say how his wife createcla 
about wanting to leave at once and . stay ■yi/ith her' 
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parents, knowine'Jhe had no money at the time. He 
managed to get the money, and sent her away. 
Since then, not a word from her. In the meantime, 
his stepmother wants him to re-marry, ‘I need 
advice badly,’ he closes. ‘I’ll act on whatever yon 
say’.” 

Th(^ chief friction existed not between'Prem Chaiid 
and his wife, but between liis stepmother and her. 
Pi'cm ('.hand had to stand by and collect the conse¬ 
quences of their m^Itual jealousies. A labourer tells 
Haridhan in the story (ihar-Jojnai "Yon are un- 
neces-sarily afraid of your new motiier. She’s very 
simple I tell you. Consider her to be your own 
mother. She will be overwhelmed with happiness 
on seeing you.” Haridhan, who does not like his 
stepmother, packs and leaves for his in-laws. When 
his money is exhausted, his in-laws, even his wife, 
turn on him with reproach. He sweats night and 
day, doing work which others would refuse to ap¬ 
proach, but they conspire against him and make his 
life a living hell of, bad food, nagging, and unkind 
looks. Fed up, he wants to leave ; goes to his wife 
and w'ants to take her with him ; but she will not ac¬ 
company a penniless husband. On his way back he 
meets the same labourer. "Where’s the wife ?” asks 
the man, “I don’t recall a wife,” says Haridhan. "I 
had one a long time ago. She’s dead now, Mangru,” 
"I’ll get a new one, so good you’ll want to wash her 
feet.” And Mangru asks ; "You might get the 
same one again.” "No, never,” replies Haridhan. 

So Prem Chand married a second time. "He did 
it after the most deliberate and prolonged reflection. 
He was in the flush of youth, a good-looking, 

' modest, eligible man ; and he decided, to marry a 
widow; Prem Chand was a Shrivostava by caste, 
and could easily have raked in a couple of thousands 
in dowry had he wanted to marry a girl of his pwn 
•caste. A couple of 'thousand then was tvlunty thou- 
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sand now. His friends protested ; but he remained 
firm ; and in the village of Salimpur, in the district 
of Fatehpur, he married Shrimati Shivrani Devi," 

Shrimati Shivrani Devi had been married at a 
very early age, and was a widow when hardly out 
her teens. She is alive today, a quiet-mannered and 
patient woman. Prem Chand was devoted to her. 
He did not forget his first wife, and sent her a 
monthly remittance. He never got over her influ¬ 
ence, as the stories The Curse and Two Friends, 
written after separation, reveal. Shrimati Shivrani 
Devi tried often to persuade her husband to bring 
his first wife over, but neither was she willing, nor 
did Prem Chand press the matter. 

Prem Chand has a story titled Second Marriage, 
The plot is awkward, and not strictly relevant to 
facts in his life, but it reveals his outlook on marri¬ 
age better than most other stories. Sethji, dis¬ 
satisfied with his wife Leela, marries again. Asha, 
the new wife, is a chit of a girl who treats him like a 
grand-father and addresses him with the most 
embarrassing respect. "Why do you look on me as 
a god ?” Sethji complains. "Fm not a god. Fm a 
foolish young boy. I want to be treated like a 
foolish young boy by my wife." ■ We shall see how 
close Prem Chand was to being "a foolish young 
boy” in his married life with Shrimati Shivrani 
Devi in the succeeding chapters ; in the meantime, 
we may close with a passage from Second Marriage : 
.‘'Marriage is like putting oil in a flickering lamp, in 
order that it may shine more and flood the surround¬ 
ing darkness. If it fails to sliine more, we have 
merely wasted the oil, and a good deal of time and 
money as well." 
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The Resignation 

“'Jhe great momenta in a man’a life ore not 
decided by diaouaeion and reason. They are 
dioidod on the spur of auspenso and doubt." 

—Prem Ohand 

I LL health dogged Prem Chand in Hamirpur ; 

eating and living conditions were irregular and 
insanitary, and at one time he was compelled to 
subsist on ghuiyan herb. Stomach cramp afflicted 
him one day, and he tossed in bed in agony like a 
helpless fish ; “I tried dry mango slices," he notes, 
“clasped a hot water bottle to my stomach, and took 
plum essence. I tried every conceivable medicine, 
but the pain shot higher. Next day I had severe 
dysentery and passed a good deal of mucus. Thank 
God the pain went away." 

A month of dieting meant leading an almost 
unbearably ascetic life for a lover of food like 
Prem Chand, On tour again, he put up one night 
at a police station. The officer ordered a sumptu¬ 
ous dinner—curds, 'pakodas, rich curries, and fried 
rice—and Prem Chand, always obliging, did full 
justice to the hospitality. Two and half hours later, 
stomach-pain overtook him in bed ; he gulped down 
two botiies of sodawater, and found some relief. 
But stomach trouble clung to him ah. his life. He 
attributed it to prickly potatoes. He had a horror 
of prickly potatoes, and would tremble visibly when 
they were brought before him. 

He applied for a transfer when he found he could 
no longer carry on. He hoped he would get trans¬ 
ferred to a town or city with better dimate and 
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cleaner facilities of eating and living. The authori¬ 
ties, true to tradition, dumped him in a filthy village 
in the terai of Nepal, with the result that his 
stomach began to misbehave with greater violence 
than , before. Company was insufferably dull, except 
for the presence of the Collector of Revenues of 
Dumariyaganj, Pandit Mannan Dvivedi Jagpuri, 
with whom Prem Chand cultivated a friendship and 
carried on literary chit-chat into the small hours. 
He was encouraged to write Khun Safed, The Hunter 
and the Prince. The Ointment, and Gairat ki Katar, 
during the period of their acquaintance. These 
stories depart from a historical setting ; they are the 
first in which Prem Chand employs experience 
obtained at first hand and loca’es that are contem¬ 
porary. 

His stomach complaint grew from bad to worse. 
Arriving in Kanpur on six months' leave, he entered 
the Me&al College for treatment. It proved futile, 
and he entrusted himself to the care of a hakim 
from Banaras, Three months brought relief, but 
the disease could not be rooted out ; so on his return 
to the viUage after the expiry of his leave, it flared 
up again and made his existence an excruciating 
business. Touring was now impossible, so he appli¬ 
ed for a permanent teaching post. 

Domestic complications hastened the application. 
A friend with strong hterary tastes, Shri Jay Narayan 
Lai, used to stay with Prem" Chand, and looked 
after the house when Prem Chand was sent on tour. 
After a short illness Shri Lai died in Mahuba; 
Prem Chand wrote to a friend in 1951 that he was 
getting fed up with his job. “My back's broken. 
I enjoyed being Inspector for a, while ; now it's £l 
long kflling grind. Besides, I can't leaiil^e my Vrife 
alone while I'm on tour." : ' ‘ , 

This time the official gods looked 
on him,, and he waa given thp po^t 0# 
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Teacker in the local gvemment school. Free from 
the stresses of itinerant travel, he devoted his days 
and nights to literature; Deception, The Two 
Brothers, His Daughter's Money, Panchayat, Firefly, 
Shankhnad, and a few other stories were written at 
this time. These stories reveal that Prem Chand 
had developed closer touch with simple country 
folk, and his faith in the goodness and greatness of 
their character had immensely increased. 

August 1918 saw Prem Chand back in Gorakh¬ 
pur, where he became closely intimate with Shri 
Mahavir Prasad Poddar, a great patron of Hindi 
literature, who was pleased by his works and pushed 
him to write more. From now on’ Prem Chand 
wrote everything in Hindi; his novel Seva-Sadan 
was published round about 1914, and well I'eceived. 
Before this, he had published a few stories and one 
or two novelettes, but Seva-Sadan set him on is 
writing career. 

Seva-Sadan was treated with such acclaim that 
Prem Chand immediately commenced work on 
Premashram, a long novel which describes, with 
marvellous fidelity and sympathy, the conditions of 
the Indian peasantry during the years immediately 
following the first ^^orld War. 

Indian peasantry suffered enormously at the 
hands of the British. Exploitation deprived the 
peasant of wealth, and dignity and imposed low 
living conditions on him. Earlier conquests, of 
which the efiects of the invasion by the Moghuls 
lasted the longest and attained most stabHity, over¬ 
ran the large cities, but let the peasant carry on in 
much the same way as before ; their impress on the 
agricultural economy of India was almost negligible. 
The isolation of the peasant, good in many respects, 
was bad in others ; he became fog-bound, lost in 
convention, purblind, and fatalist. Tn spite of this, 
Indian peasants enjoyed a certain sort of wholesome 
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prosperity. They possessed a sense of mutual co¬ 
operation, human sympathy, love, and a traditional 
generosity. 

Cottage industries were systematically suppressed 
by the British. India, in fact, was transtprnied into 
an enormous treasure house of, raw jute, cotton, 
manganese and coal. Cotton went to Lancashire, 
and' returned in the form of expensive British 
shirting ; bought dirt cheap and sold at fancy prices, 
no wonder the trade in dinerent products tended to 
deteriorate the lot of the Indian peasant from bad 
to worse. Mr. Rajani Palme Dutt has an illumina¬ 
ting quotation from the English historian Mr. M. L. 
Darling in his book India Today. “The most arres¬ 
ting fact about India,” writes Mr. Darling, "is that 
her soil is rich and her people poor.” 

Besides this the peasant had to pay much in 
the form of various taxes. The rent-collectors of 
Moghuls were created as land-lords by the new 
rulers. No doubt they buttressed the foreimi 
regime ; the peasant was left at their mercy. He 
was burdened with taxes. The heavy court fees, 
fines and bribes were other forms of exploitation. 
Nobody spared him from Deputy-Commissioner to 
the Chaprasi all were eating into his bone. The 
village-userer and the religiousnever failed to 
gain from his misery and ignorance. 

"We will never be able to appreciate the social 
novels of Prem Chand unless we have some idea of 
the background against which he created his figures 
of rich and poor. He was bom and brought up in 
a village, and his educational tours took him to 
many obscure comers of the country, so that his 
knowledge of the everyday life of the land-labourer 
and peasant, their hopes and fears and small 
joys, is about as complete as we might expect 
fropi a single man. "He smelt the masses, he saw 
into them,” is the comment of one of his friends.: . 
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Side by side, he had a sharp feeling for the edu¬ 
cational system. Prem Chand could never reconcile 
the life of the peasant with the functions of the 
doctor, the lawyer, the judge, and the clerk of the 
city. He felt that they existed only as some kinds 
of parasites on the life-blood of our nation, our agri¬ 
culturists and manual workers. There is a stirring 
passage in Kai ina-Blnmi in which he asks : "Why 
must we maintain law courts ? And departments 
and institutions and ofiices and hordes of clerks ? 
They’re all a pack of jackals around the slowly dying 
poor. Get a university degree, and you get respect¬ 
ability ! As if learning and wisdom are a mixture of 
starch-collar and money 1 The poor can go to the 
dogs, but our college men must have a car, a fleet of 
servants, and fancy dresses. If man made this 
world, let us break it and re make it; if God made 
it, there are no words for the injustic.” 

Prem Chand is not “blowing his top,” though he 
is slightly exaggerating the actual state of aflairs, 
to produce effect. At the top were law courts 
officers, zaraindars, and big foreign industrialists. 
Below them were the swarms of grabbing middle¬ 
men, sustained and encouraged by them. Lowest 
of all, almost slipping off the rung, was the precar¬ 
ious peasant. 

To cap it all, the World War broke out in 1914. 
War has many evils. It not merely kills off the 
flower of a nation’s youth, razes beautiful cities to 
rubble and ash, widows hundreds of thousands, at 
moment and destroys irreplacable works of art and 
libraries, but it makes the lot of the working class 
immeasurably harder. In India, indiscriminate issue 
of new currency created a terrible inflationary spiral. 
Industrial goods showed a steep rise in prices. Grain 
prices rose too, but the zamindars and middlemen 
benefitted more from the increase than the peasant. 
Simultaneously, the Indian movement for indepen- 
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dence gained momentum. War certainly exploits 
the masses, but it wakes them up ; the struggle for 
existence and self-assertion increases. 

Though a government servant himself Prem 
Chand’s sympathies lay with the exploited. He 
never sided with the ruling class. Like the self¬ 
style educated bureaucrats he never under-rated 
the abilities of the masses. He had realized that 
they were capable of making any sacrifice and 
enduring any hardship ; their love and service was 
self-less. He realized, also, that if they had any 
weaknesses they were bom of the social structure 
and their economic conditions. In his short story 
"Mooth” he writes :— "Is it very surprising that 
a man who has nev'er enjoyed life, who is naked, 
hungry and depressed, should go aviy ?” 

This'is the underlying spirit of all his short- 
stories and novels. He, vtxy well understands the 
human weaknesses and having sympathetic attitude 
towards them ruthlessly attacks that social structure 
which is responsible for all that. "The Orphan Girl," 
a story written during this period, has a passage 
which clarifies his outlook. "I find nothing 
honourable in a son lifting his father’s debts. Society 
will say : What a good boy. So noble ! I find it un¬ 
just, detestable. Look deeper, and you shall see 
the crafty figure of the grabbing moneylender be¬ 
hind it all." 

Convention, fake religion, red tape and big shots, 
all come in for a drubbing. Prem Chand is mer¬ 
ciless ; but he is cruel only in order to be kind. And 
his insight is not fabricated ; it is bom out of living 
at close quarters with low life, and a close study of 
the effects of politics, and society and industrial 
economy on the pulse of the agricultural unit. 
Premashram contains this insight bettet than sriy 
other novel by him. ,, 

Premashram is a better novel than,'Serf^a-iShdasfe. 
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It presents a minute analysis of the economic situ¬ 
ation, as well as excellent character portraits. There 
are two types of peasant in Premashram—the type 
that is prepared to call quits and square up, and the 
type that fights tooth and nail to the last; both, 
however, are equally oppressed, and both realize 
that they are oppressed. Inevitably, with calcu¬ 
lating the precision, Prem Chand produces the effect 
of tempers being strained to breaking point. In the 
meantime, the leader of the kisans, Manohar, dis¬ 
covers that his wife has been insulted by Gous 
Khan, the agent of the zamindar Cyan .^hankar. 
He can contain himself no longer ; he tells his son 
Balraj : "Keep your heart in the right place. An 
axe in your hand, and all’s well. You are my son, 
Balraj, you have nothing to fear. Your fear now is 
like the chill before high fever starts. Put that axe 
—there, on your shoulder ; walk straight and fear¬ 
less ; you are a god, Balraj, on a mission of justice." 

Gous Khan’s murder sees Manohar and Balraj 
in chains, and the entire village is also rounded up. 
The police, the doctors, the lawyers, assist the 
zamindar Gyan Shankar in various ways in his desire 
to teach the villagers a lesson by terrorising them. 
This society is divided clearly into exploited and ex¬ 
ploiter. Harassed and cowed, the villagers turn re¬ 
proachfully to Manohar, but Kadir, the oldest and 
wisest Kisan, gets up and says ; "Friends and bro¬ 
thers, this is madness 1 He has done everything he 
could to help you, to save you. Instead of praising 
him, you spit on him ! Are you men or dogs ? 
He is the only true man among us~we’re cowards, 
aU of us." 

_ Ka(to’s voice is Prem Chand's voice. Later on, 
this voice plays an active role in the story. Prem 
Chand sides heart and soul with the peasants in their 
struggle. Later on, when the village women abuse 
and taunt Bilasi, Manohar’s wife, for bringing the 
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village into disrepute and danger. Bilasi is placed 
in a ticklish spot. She begins to feel that she might 
have done wrong in disclosing the affair to her 
husband. She i.s brought to her senses by Sukkhu 
Choudhri, who reminds her of her duty to her 
husband, and presses her to believe that her 
husband has become a hero. I will build a temple 
in his honour, he says, for he has vindicated the 
purity of our womanhood. Bilasi finds it possible 
to walk with her head erect again. 

Faij-uUa succeeds Gous Khan, and imposes a 
reign of terror. He has all the villagers’ properties 
attached. Sukkhu comes out with cash, but Faij- 
ulla demands a fantastic sum in order to pay the 
"court fees”. Prem Chand is possibly trying to show 
the futility ■ of satyagra}ia and non-violence ; both 
fail to cure tyranny and exploitation, "Choudhri 
lifted the poker,” the story continues, "and struck 
Faij-ulla-a piercing blow on the head, 'Rascal! 
robber I’ he screamed, ‘here are your court fees. You 
can have more if you like. Wretched, pimping 
agent I' ” 

There is very little doubt that Seva-Sadan pre¬ 
sents Prem Chand in the role of social reformer. 
Fixing him in the historical perspective may help us 
appreciate the importance of liis role. Gandhiji was 
a reformist, and Cnngress leaders previous to his 
arrival, were also reformists, interested more in 
obtaining political self-determination than changing 
the feudal structure of society. They had no quarrel 
with social injustices. They pointed the finger of 
scorn and treachery at the British, and lookeid back 
with nostalgic delight to the ancient India of milk 
and honey, British less, and immaculate. They had 
blinkers on ; chuck out the British, they said, and 
India would immediately revert to the ancient para- 
disal joys. Prem Chand did not mistake a ch^g^ 
for a cure, He was exploring the ills, with , the-aini 
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of being on a path of revolt. The change that was 
taking place in him had been reflected in the refor¬ 
mist and humanist character of Prem Shankar. 
About him he writes : “Life was a sort of school for 
him. He learnt by experience that man was to be 
honoured above cults and principles.” 

This is no more the same Prem Chand that we 
encountered in the early pages. Social cults and 
traditions matter to him now only in so far as they 
are able to keep pace with changes in human society, 
and only in so far as they make it possible for human 
beings to achieve better standards of living, more 
vigorous standards of thinking, and nobler standards 
of feeling. And Prem Chand believed that a good 
many of the values that man has continued to look 
on as absolute, are not really absolute at all, but 
have been kept in a vacuum in order that the laws 
of economic change may not affect and change them, 
He wrote the story The Sacrifice at about this time ; 
it was published in Zamana m 1919. 

"A man’s economic status affects his name most of all, it 
begins, somewhat light- heartedly. Wlien Mangm Tliakur got 
a post as constable, his name w.is suddenly elevated into 
Mangal Singh. When Kallu Aliir pulled a, few strings, of which 
the head policeman was one, and became chiei of the village, 
eveiyone began addressing him as Kalikadin. Call him Kallu, 
and he goes purple with rage. And vice versa, Harakh Chandra 
Kurmi is now Harkhu. Twenty years ago he was a mollasses 
nierchant with many a rupee to bis credit. Then foreign sugar 
disrupted his trade, liis customers neglected him, he sold his 
lands, and went broke.” 

"Tliere was a time' when ho lolled on a cushioned bed', 
sipping sherbei and chewing flavoured coconut. Now, seventy 
years old, he can hardly make both ends meet by working all 
day, unloading baskets of manure in others’ fields.” 

Harkhu lost his land and property—a symptom 
of the disintegration that was slowly overtaking 
Indian society, specially the middle class. Prem' 
Chand found it difficult to stick to the conventions 
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and abide by the morals of an old "metaphysical” 
society, and his decision to break away and reform 
it was clinched by fast events in the world around 
him. The October Revolution had taken place in 
Rusiia. Prem Chand was inspiied by it, BaJraj 
of Premashram reads newspaper. He takes the side 
of the villagers against the oppressive government 
servants and declares: "Why should we fear 
them. In Russia workers and peasants have estab¬ 
lished their own rule.” Prem Chand indicates that 
■ he hoped for a similar uprising. This much is true : 
he looked forward to a vision of a contended, 
exploitation-free community. He symbolised this 
community in the village of Lakhanpur, appearing 
towards the end of Premashram. 

But Prem Chand was a man of action. He did 
not believe in lip-sympathy. In the murder of 
Ghous Khan he depicted, the masses striking at the 
exploiting classes. And when, the time for their 
action came, he resigned his job and joined the 
struggle. 

Munshi Dayanarayan Nigam puts the date in 
February 1921, but Prem Chand has it slightly 
earlier in his autobiographical notes r 

"The year is 1020. The non-violence movement is on the 
inarch. The Jalihnwala Eagh atrocity is behind us, Gar.dhiji 
paid a visit to Gorakhpur ; a rostrum was erected in Gajimian 
Maidan. More than two lakhs turned up, from village, city, 
town, hamlet, everywhere. I was stirred; Gandhiji was some 
sort of remarkable tonic. Two or three days after his speech, 

I resigned from the job I had been holding for the last twenty 
years." 

Ev^ for a socially and politically conscious man, ■ 
it is not easy to resign such a lucrative job. Perhaps 
the memory of Sauz-E-Vaian still hurt him; he 
knew very well that as long as there w^ a foreign 
government in the country, he would not be. aljowoi 
to write as he would like to. ITiere are' times, wheh : 
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his dislike overstepped the mark, though he was 
always sincere about it. Munshi Nigam once invited 
a few English officials to the wedding of his daughter. 
Prem Chand wrote him a letter about it. “You are 
wrong if you think they treat it as a show of friend¬ 
ship. They think you are flattering a master.” 

Flattery irritated him ; that is one reason why 
he resigned from a job which demanded occasion^ 
boot-licking. “My sense of frustration,” he wrote 
Munshi Migam on one occasion, “is not prompted 
by anything more than having to do what I think 
I shouldn’t do. I want to strike out on my own, 
and take orders only from myself. Work when I 
want to, and take leave when I want to. Alas, 
Munshiji, I haven’t enough money to be in that 
beatific state !” 

The letter, of resignation has not survived, but 
in Th 6 Red Ribbon Hari Bilas drafts such a letter 
when he decided to break away from his govern¬ 
ment post. 

"Sir : I believe, sincerely, that political institutions are 
instruments of a noble purpose, and must therefore be built on 
a secure foundation of tmth, charity, and justice. I have been 
doing my job as best as I could for the last fifteen years : in 
• the process of carrying on ray work according to my best 
abilities, it is possible that I may, nowand then, have displeased 
my superiors, for I never considered their commands to be 
instiuments of perfect justice all the time. V,^henever I felt 
there was some discrepancy between the order and the moral 
law, I acted on my principles. I believe, again sincerely, that 
an official post must further the good of the country. I find 

the contents of the order contained in Circular No...to be 

contrary to the principles of justice as I view them, besides 
containing elemente of grievous legal error ; I cannot, therefore, 
subscribe to the text of the circular. I cannot subscribe to any 
order that tries to suppress the legitimate rights of a people. 

“I cannot subscribe either to the power that sees fit to issue 
such an order, for I feel it is contrary to my duty tb my coun¬ 
try, yvhich must always take priority In a conflict of conscience. 
I should be extremely obliged if you relieved me of my official 
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responsibilities. My gratefulness would correspondingly 
increase if the matter were expedited.” 

Since The Red Ribbon saw publication in Zamana, 
in July 1921, we may assume that, barring small 
changes, this was the actual text of Prem Chand’s 
own letter of resignation. 

Resignation aroused a streak of sentimentality 
in his nature. He was extraordinarily fond of his 
students, and in the story Prerna there is a moving 
account of the departure of the schoolmaster, 

“The boys came to see me off. All of them were there, some 
with visible tears wetting 1 heir cheeks. I felt sad and wanted 
to cry too.The train picked up slowly, and they ran along¬ 

side it for as long as they could. I looked out of the window, 
and could see small winking handkerchiefs fluttering in the 
distance.” 

Shrimati Shivrani Devi records that Prem Chand 
could not sleep two nights before making the 
decision to quit his job. She helped him to take 
the step—“If it’s right, go ahead and do it— 
when he persisted in doubt. 
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Private Life 

“Looking back on one’s home, what a crowd of 
beautiful, tender, and snorec] memories I A 
home is love’s playground. Love was given 
this boon after u severe penance." 

—Prem Chand 

H ome is perhaps the only word about which 
there is very litte necessity to embroider or 
clarify • it stands for something familiar to every 
human being. When Prem Chand’s mother passed 
away, he lost "home.” So he returns to it repeated¬ 
ly in his creative work. "Home is place where you 
are king,” he writes in Karma-Bhutni. ‘'A relative 
is anyone who is of your mind and feeling.” No 
one knew better than Prem Chand that a mother,' 
one’s own mother, "sixteen annas one’s mother,” 
was the home’s pivot. "No second woman can 
take a mother’s place.” 

He had reason to suspect the love and goodness 
of stepmothers. His own set up barriers between 
him and his wife, and poisoned their affection by 
scandalous gossip. Prem Chand once confessed 
to Shriraati Shivrani Devi that he might have 
managed to carry on with his first wife if his 
stepmother hadn't continually undermined their 
relations. 

His stepmother—^he called her "Chachi”, or 
"Auntie”—tried so often to step in between Shivrani 
Devi and himself, that the first eight years of his 
second marriage were marred by small quarrels and 
misunderstandings. Shivrani Devi, a Kayastha, 
was obliged to observe purdah in front of his step¬ 
mother : there was, therefore, greater chance of her 
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getting hui^iliated. Besides, Prem Chand never 
looked upon the home as his home ; and Shivrani 
Devi followed her husband in that respect. Prem- 
Chand had outlets ; he could go out, meet friends, 
kill an hour, and return. His wife had to stay at 
home all day Shivrani Devi compromised by 
staying with her father ten months in the year, and 
at her husband's for the remaining two. Her mother 
had died some years ago, and she had a younger 
brother whom she brought up with all the special 
and lavish care of a mother. 

Prem Chand resented having his wife stay away 
lor the best part each year. He married a second 
time in order to set up a home, and discovered that 
eight years passed before he succeeded in being 
completely independent. He was the only one to 
earn in the family, but his stepmother admired him 
for that reason only. 

Seeing Prem Chand hand over the month’s earn¬ 
ings to his stepmother, seeing him endure petty humi¬ 
liations without the least complaint; made Shivrani 
Devi miserable. There was nothing she could do. 
Her father sent for her each year, and she was glad 
to go. On one occasion, Prem Chand put his foot 
down, and refused to give her permission to leave. 
Shivrani Devi flared up. A ding-dong quarrel 
resulted. Prem Chand slapped her twdee—^hard— 
and left the house. Towards evening, he returned. 

"Why must you flaxa up V’ he asked softly. 

“I had no reason,” I replied sarcastically. 

'T’ve nolhtng in my defence. But you are angry. Not a 
word since then.” 

“What should I talk about ? I’m in prison ; a prisoner has, 
nothing to say. You tried to teach me a lesson. • I’ve learnt.” 

' "No, no lesson,” he* said softly. "I didn’t want to hurt 
you in the least. It’s just I need you too mu(;h' 'to wantid-aee, 
you leave. I want you with me, near me, Tipii is ybm; hfcnwL 
Why don’t you make it yours ?” . ‘ ' 

‘T know vety w^T'aii ndt giistress In this,hoW”’ 
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'•If you go away, it’ll all collapse," he said. 

“It won’t. It'J] carry on. 1 just don't like it here. Your 
chachi loves you well enough ; she'll take care of you. Please 
don’t bother about me 1 I can take care of myself.” 

“What you call love, is not love. Rani ; I think I know that 
better than you do." And tears suddenly sprang to his eyes. I 
c juld not bear to leave him alone from that day on.” 

This passage is from Shrimati Shivrani Devi's 
book of reminiscences, Pnin Chand at Home. She 
adds that they collaborated to make the home their 
own from then on. She shed purdah, began to assert 
her place, and slowly succeeded in carving out 
places for herself as well as for her husband. The 
gossip, the taunts, the humiliation went on ; Shiv- 
rani Devi turned a deaf ear. "If I had married you 
earlier,” Prem Chand once commented, "my life 
would have seen further progress.” 

There is no doubt that she helped greatly 
towards the evolution of Prem Chand's life. In. 
matters of crisis and decision, he vent to her. 
There was the serious occasion when he couldn't 
get himself to make up his mind about resigning or 
keeping his job. He had a wife, children, and a 
sister to look after. For two nights he tossed 
restless. Giving up a job sounded easy, but one 
had also to think of the furture. . It was at this, 
moment that Shivrani Devi clinched the matter by 
saying : "Don’t worry about earning a living. We’U 
manage that somehow or other. ■ If your country 
calls for sacrifice and demands that you resign,, 
do it.” 

There was the occasion when the Raja of Alwar, 
who had enjoyed his novels and stories, invited him, 
promising him Rs. 400 a month, a car and a bunga¬ 
low, and as much time as he desired in order to da 
creative work. Prem Chand wrote back a polite 
rdusal, observing that it was reward enough for 
him that the Raja enjoyed-his work. But in front 
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of his wife he pretended that he was still considering 
the offer. 

“I think it would be an excellent idea to take 
the job,” he said. "A bungalow and a car ! I could 
never dream of a bungalow and a car on my present 
salary.” 

"Don’t be silly,” she cut him, "You’ve decided 
to go the hard way. There are no motor cars and 
bungalow on that road.” 

He pays his wife a handsome tribute when he 
makes the hero of his story Prerna say : "Mothers 
have been responsible for the nourishment and refin¬ 
ing and birth of many great men. All that I owe. 
I owe to my wife. I shall never forget her sacrifice, 
I can only praise her patience.” 

They were, from all records, a happy couple, for 
they had the essential quality of being able to feel 
each other’s hopes and difliculties. At the time of 
her marriage, Shivrani Devi knew next to nothing 
of Hindi, and could neither read or write it well. 
Prem Chand coached her for some time, and even¬ 
tually made her so fluent in it that she started writ¬ 
ing stories, which, though no match for her 
husband’s, are nevertheless readable. He used to 
read out and translate into Hindi for her when he 
sat with the English newspaper each morning. They 
were known to absorb themselves in discussion on 

E olitical and social questions for hours at a stretch. 

uilding a family life founded on respect and niutual 
affection was what Prem Chand desired. He could 
be merciless in his attack on husbands and wives 
who move about their houses in a thin veil of hosti¬ 
lity and frustration. He is never charitable towards 
husbands who cling to feudal patterns, and consider 
their wives no better than furniture. Such homes 
become places of endless nagging and qiiarrel; such 
homes ar^ th? theme of Kjmchar and Gfah-Niti,, 
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He had two sons and a daughter. Kamala was 
bom in Mahuba, and Shri Sripat Rai, his eldest 
son, in Gorakhpur in August 1918 on his transfer 
there. Another son, Mannu, bom in Gorakhpur, 
died prematurely. Shri Amrit Rai was born in 
August 1922. 

Love was literally showered on these youngsters. 
Prem Chand nicknamed them “Dhannu” and 
"Bannu”; on his return daily from office, he would 
devote an entire hour playing with them. "It’s a 
way of getting rid of my tiredness," he would say. 
Then he would settle down to serious work. When 
in the village, he played games with them on the 
road, even inventing some. Children run in and 
out of his novels and short stories, described invari¬ 
ably with the tenderest touches. 

"ChoTibeyji lacked one joy,” he writes in The Ghost. "He 
had no daughter. There was a daughter a long time ago, but 
she died. There was now no hope of another. He and his wife 
sat on the porch and recalled the lost girl and wept silently. 
They wanted so much to have a child. Girls are more playful 
than boys, reflected Choubeyji. I should like to buy coloured 
glass bangles for her, and do her hair, reflected his wife. And 
she would walk in the courtyard, her anklets tinkling prettily. 
Life was not worth living without a daughter. 

This desire took over Mangala, the wife, so much that she 
decided to bring up her younger sister as her own daughter. 
Her parents were poor, so they consented ; she was the child of 
Mangala’s step-mother—a sweet, dimply, mischievous creature 
named Binni. She adjusted herself quickly to the new house, 
■which no'w seemed so much brighter. She was hardly four, but 
she was not fond of games as much as might be expected in 
a girl so young. She us^ to follow her mother into the kitchen, 
and ask flour to knead. Cutting bxinjals or peeling potatoes 
put her in ecstasies. She liked to curl up with Choubeyji as 
much as she liked to curl up with a book. Now and then she 
would play with pen and ink, and land herself in a big, splashy 
mess. 

“And Choubeyji would say with mock sternness : Do you 
want a beating, you naughty girl V* 

"I’ll beat you, I’ll beat you,’’ she’d shout. "I’ll have the 
juju after you— ooooh, big juju —and he’ll eat you,’’ 
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And Choubeyji would laugh and laugh and laugh till he 
could laugh no more. 

Daiiu in The Rorrowed Watch, before the pro¬ 
tagonist can ask him for the loan of his watch, 
points to his child playing out in the sun, 

“No, no, don’t pick him up,” Danu .'said, “You’ll spoil 
your kttrlu.’’ 

“To hell with the kuria," I said. “It’s my kurla, not 
your worry. A line father you are, Danu,” I added. “Such a 
lovely kid, and you’re afraid to touch him ! I’ll take him off 
your hands if you feel, he is a burden on you.” 

I let him ride piggy-back. He yelled with joy, leaping on 
my shoulders. I wondered if he had ever been so happy in his 
life before. 

But the passage in Karma-Bhmni, which des¬ 
cribes Dr. Shanti Kumar, a bachelor, cuddling 
Amarkant's son, excels others in delicate feeling and 
evocation : 

Shanti Kumar tightened the child to his breast. He ex¬ 
perienced a sudden flood of warmth and happiness. He had 
never felt such extreme and joyful sensation, before. It was a 
packed, shooting joy, as if all the worth and love in the father 
had been ieduced to its essence and passed on to the boy... He 
felt lonely, he felt young. He felt a void in his life. It was 
as if the passions that he had carefully checked in the brimming 
days of his youth liad risen like faint-flickering embers and 
fanned themselves into a quick fire. 

"Do be careful, doc,” exclaimed Naina, seeing Lallu about 
to smear ink of Shanti Kumar’s face. "This scamp’ll play 
Holi with you if he gets the chance !” 

Amar’s wife, Sukhada, laughed, and ran to pick up Lallu, 
Shanti Kumar looked in the mirror, and burst out laughing. He 
could not check himself ; the smears made him look so silly., 
Yet he took a curious delight, a sort of pride, in them. They 
seemed to him to be tokens of youthfnl joy. 

Prem Chand's love for children could go to extra¬ 
ordinary heights. He always took one child to bed 
with him when his vdfe had two ; when she became 
mother of three, he took two to bed with him. 
Children behave irregularly at night ; let us there¬ 
fore record that Prem Chand u.sed to get up ' twice, 
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at night, change the bedsheet and his own wetted 
nightwear, and serenely drop off to sleep again. 

Illness was a perenniad visitor in the Prem Chand 
family. His stomach complaint re-appeared at odd 
intervals, but he had a habit of making himself 
worry over other's health more than he ever did 
over his own. The slightest paleness, and he would 
carry the child piggy-back for hours at night, trying 
to soothe it with play and soft words. He took 
every possible care to see that his wife did not over¬ 
work herself ; in fact, when she was laid up in bed, 
he did all the chores of the house—and seemed to 
be surprisingly competent at it 1 Making chappatis 
■ is not as easy as it looks, nor is scrubbing pots and 
pans (Indian style), but he performed both with 
■dexterity. Though he kept a servant, he made it a 
point that the servant never did what he could do 
himself. There was no question at all of shouting 
at the servant. “The servant,” he used to say, "is 
a member of the family, and should be treated as 
such.” One servant, of an unappreciative mentality, 
decamped with Rs. i,ooo in cash, and over half-a- 
thousand in jewellery. Prem Chand did not even 
trouble to lodge a report at the local tham. “He 
must have needed it,” he said to his wife. “Well, 
let him take it. We can carry on without him.” 

His sister disliked her step-mother, who never 
once invited her to her house after her marriage. 
Prem Chand's wife tried to make him invite her, but 
he argued himself out of such a decision. A humane 
argument after all: “My sister is aU right where she 
is, ^he knows my stepmother runs the house, not 
me. If she comes over she’ll be badly treated. It’s 
better to let things go on as they are.” Later, when 
separate and independent, he gladly called her to 
his house. She did npt Hve long, but the love Prem 
Chand could not manage to show her, he more than 
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made up by his affection for her three surviving 
daughters. 

His kindness towards his sister is not solitary 
example. He could be amazingly, even foolishly, 
charitable. Young, big, old, he kept life-long 
contact with all his relatives. One of his elder cou¬ 
sins—a man not past the old-fashioned stage—had 
a habit of bossing women, and would not make an 
exception of Shrimati Shivrani Devi. Nothing could 
shock Prem Chand more than showing off authority 
in front of a woman, but he took care not to chas¬ 
tise his cousin, knowing the habit was too deep- 
rooted in his nature to stand correction. His novels 
and short stories present a curiously tolerant and 
lenient view of human frailty, especi^y the obsti¬ 
nacy of the old people. He knew that habits die 
hard. He was tolerant of the innocent superstitions 
and wrong beliefs of the elders. 

With children he takes a completely opposite 
view. He reprimands the slightest mistake. He 
started, properly, at home. Baunu and Dhannu 
were leaving for Allahabad on one occasion. They 
were in college at that time. Bannu wished his 
father the customary farewell, but Dhannu scooted 
off without formality. Shivrani Devi tried to paci¬ 
fy her husband. "He’s young, he’ll learn.” But 
Prem Chand was not satisfied. "I don't like it.” he 
kept repeating. "He’U grow' up stiff-necked and 
proud. I don’t like it.” 

There was the other occasion w'hen Baunu, the 
younger son, saw a low-caste boy out in the lane, 
and brought him inside, asking Shivrani Devi to 
give him something to eat. The boy had been badly 
burnt, and was all greasy with oil and ointment. 
Prem Chand was touched. "I,couldn’t have done 
this myself,” he exclaimed. <‘Mark my words, Rani ! 
Bannu’s going to be a credit to the family." 
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He had no faith in tutors, for he believed that 
tutors could never teach the real thing—how to be 
a human being. Two to three hours daily was his 
regular routine ; and the stress was never on reading 
writing and the rest. It is surprising how he man¬ 
aged to find time to do it, for office work, generally 
from ten in the morning to fiv’-e in the evening, 
doesn't leave a man much leisure. 

Scolding, and more solid punishment, was resort¬ 
ed to only in the last case. Sliikva-Shikayat is told 
through the wife’s \'oice Her husband is simple, 
upright, and sweet-tempered. “And now you come 
out with the strange idea that scolding harms a 
child ! And what’s the result ? '1 hey play gulli- 

danda and marbles all day. What’s more, you play 
with them !” It would appear as if Shivrani Devi 
is chasti.sing her husband. 

Sending Bannu and Dhaniiu to Allahabad for 
the college sessions did not put Prem Chand at ease. 
He was always afraid Shri Sripat Kai might brow¬ 
beat Dhannu. "What’s the harm ?’’ Shivrani 
Devi would say. "He’s Dhannu's elder brother 
after all, isn’t he ?” And Prem Chand would re¬ 
tort : "You don't understand. It’s a tender age, 
and it’s so easy to develop an inferiority complex and 
begin blaming your parents or going astray. I want 
my children to be free, but I don’t want them to be 
vagabonds." He wrote separately to Bannu and 
Dhannu, and persuaded his wife to do the same. 

"And do you think this is going to prevent 
Bannu from bossing his younger brother ?’’ Shiv- 
rani would ask. 

"Why not ?” He worxld reply. "He’ll write 
and tell me all about it. Then I can enquire about 
it.” 

"You’re so finicky ! There are thousands of 
fathers who don’t care at all about such things." 
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“Idiots are born every minute, Rani. No father 
shirks his duty to his sons. . He brought them mto 
the world, didn’t he ? What right has he to give up 
his duty to his own flesh and blood ?” 

"Sons come and go, dear. The world goes on.’’ 

“Fools come and go too. Rani. The world goes 
on too. We keep on living because we wish to carve 
out respect and honour for ourselves. Why live at 
all if you lose respect and honour from your own 
children ? No, thank you, I just can’t get myself 
to like fathers who throw their duties overboard.’’ 

What a crowd of other responsibilities feU on 
Prem Chand ; as a teacher, as a student for a forth¬ 
coming examination, as a writer learning his pro¬ 
fession. The Writer is remarkable for its accurate 
account of the manifold duties that confront a man 
devoted to creative work ; much of material in 
this story is corroborated by Shrimati Shivrani 
Devi’s Prefn Chand At Home. 

His daily routine is a model ol simplicity. Get 
up at five ; eat what’s given you ; settie down to a 
spot of writing ; give up at nine for a short break ; 
have early lunch, and leave for the school; return 
at about four ; with the children till five-thirty or 
six ; look through the Leader’s headlines ; have 
dinner, and do some reading till late night. If a 
day passed without reading or writmg. he felt mis¬ 
erable and treated it as wasted. He read and wrote 
even in a sick bed. The writer in the story of that 
name is Mahashay Pravin. "He had picked up the 
writing itch in his youth, and it stuck to him twenty 
years later with the same early tenacity. His 
health went, he grew lean ; at forty, he was an old 
man, almost a back number. He kept working from, 
sunset to midnight daily, a forlorn' scholar, turning 
away from the world’s bustle, offering his heart’s 
flowers before his ideal. But worshipping Saraswati, 
the goddess of learning invites thei wrath of Lakshmi, 
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the goddess of wealth. There is after all only one 
heart to offer. You cannot serve the goddess of 
prosperity and the goddess of art simultaneously.” 

“Luxury doesn’t go well with the pursuit of art,” 
he says later in the same story. “If a writer is 
prosperous and grinding, suspect him. He’s not like¬ 
ly to possess sweetness, sense, or heart, A clay 
lamp should give out a bright hard flame ; glut it 
with oil, and the flame sickens and dies.” 
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“Bless India, tliia lovely land wliero living by fclie 
pen is impossible.” —Prem Ohand 

R esignation pushed Prem Chand into think¬ 
ing of fresh ways of making money. He 
opened a charkha shop in partnership with Poddarji; 
it failed. He went to Banaras in 1922, and intended 
running a handloom concern. He explained his 
position in a letter to Munshi Nigam. "You say 
this is not my line. I agree. But what else can I 
do ? I have to keep body and soul together. Not 
my own, but my children's also. This is hand-to- 
mouth existence, I know, but I do manage to have 
a few minutes for literary W’ork. It involves sacrifice. 
I think no sacrifice small enough for genuine literary 
work. A man who gives away excess income in 
charity for some school or something, can't under¬ 
stand my kind of sacrifice. I agree this is not my 
line, but you haven't given me anything better in 
its place. Whatever you have suggested so far, 
doesn’t seem to me to be the kind Of thing which 
will see me through. In hard times the steadiest 
course is necessary ; for luxury, the easiest will do .. 
Literary life is so hard and fruitless. These aren't 
the times for a journalistic career." 

There was no better writer in Hindi literary 
circles than Prem Chand, but bis early earnings from 
writing amounted practically to notliing. Hindi 
magazines published stories without payment, and 
expected the writer to take pride in the fact that he 
got published at all; a few magazines even demand¬ 
ed payment from the writer if he wanted to see his 
work get published. It was the hardest thing to 
get books published ; when one did see print, a first 
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edition of i,ooo copies lingered for years on book¬ 
sellers’ shelves and inside press godowns. The con¬ 
dition of the Urdu literary world was worse ; and 
still is. Seva-Siidan, though published first in Hindi, 
was originally an Urdu novel, and Prem Chand 
received a lump s;jm of Rs. 400 for it for the first 
edition published by the Calcutta Pustak Agency. 
This, in 1914, was the largest sum he received for a 
book till then. The same publishing house, some 
years later, paid three thousand rupees for Prem- 
ashram. Prem Chand turned to Hindi because it 
paid more as well as for esthetic and stylistic 
reasons. ‘T have written a story for Zamana,” he 
writes to the editor in a postcard of zo October 
1915. “I wTite chiefly in Hindi these days. Wrote 
an article for the Allahabad monthly Saraswati; an¬ 
other for the Kanpur daily Pmtap.” In another 
letter from Basti wTitten in 1915 he says he is trying 
to get Prem P^achisi done into Hindi. "I might do 
it myself. Am doing more and more work in Hindi. 
There’s no future in Urdu. I think that I'll stick 
to Hindi from now on till the end of my writing 
career, like the late Bal Mukand Gupta.” A final 
card from Banaras dated 31 March 1926 confesses 
that he has not been able to write anything for 
Zamana. 'T am extremely sorry. But there is just 
no audience for Urdu work. Have finished transla¬ 
ting two novels, but nothing's been settled yet, 
Munshi Iratiaz Ali is running after me like mad, 
I've paid off Rs, T50, but a similar amount remains 
to be paid off. The money should come after the 
novels are published.” 

There were times when he had to pay for 
publication from his o^vn pocket. Six or seven years 
•after the Hindi edition of Seva-Sadan, an Urdu 
version was issued by the Lahore publishers Darul- 
Ashayat Punjab (with w'hom Prem Chand was 
negotiating about the two novels mentioned in the 
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postcard). The Urdu version was titled Bazarc- 
Hitsn. The letter he wrote to Sayyad Imtyaj Ali Taj 
in this connection is interesting for the light it 
throws on Prem Chand’s business sense : 

Gorakhpur, 

22 April, icj20. 

“Dear Sir : 

Thank you for j^our letter. I ani willing to have 
Bazare-Httsn published by your firm under any of 
tlie following conditions Either that I receive a 
royalty of 20 per cent on the iirsL edition (1,200 
copies at Rs. 1-8 as each). In other words, I receive 
280 copies of my book. You may give these either as 
actual copies of the book, or in the form of money. 
If in the form of money, you will be entitled to take 
commission at the rate I allow the Zamana people. 
If this is inconvenient, I am prepared to sell my 280 
copies myself. Or, if you prefer, you may hand me 
a lump sura on the first edition, say, Rs. 250. The 
Hindi edition fetched me Rs. 500. As I have spent 
more than one and half 5^ears on this novel, I think 
my demand is not unreasonable. If you feel that 
all three demands contain conditions which you find 
unacceptable, I shall abide with whatever you think 
is best, and feel grateful. It’s not a pleasant job to 
have to go about flattering people in order to get 
one’s book published. 

'T have received the Khiinc Azmat part of Prem- 
Batisi. The first part is practically ready ; I should 
be happy to see the second out as soon as possible. 
You may have difficulty in getting paper. My Calcutta 
publishers should help you to procure paper. Their 
terms are half cash in advance. You can order 
through me, or mention my name and write to : 

Shri Mahavirprasad 
Booksellers and Publishers 
Hindi Pustak Agency 
Calcutta.” 
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The second part of Prem-Batisi was published by 
Darul-Ashasat Punjab, but the first parts of Prcni- 
Pachisi and Prem-Balisi were issued by Prem Chand. 
"My first collection of stories, Prcm-Pachisi” he 
says in his preface to Pmn-Batisi, "has been in 
print for some time. The notes it received were not 
unflattering, but the public apparently had a more 
fastidious taste, and it took the first edition five 
yeai’s to sell out. This was not as encouraging as I 
expected, but a writer must get on despite mixed 
approval. It is a little daring of me, perhaps, to 
present Prem-Bati&i ; it may remain in the pub- 
lisliers’ warehouse. Let it. I intend to issue a 
Prein-Chalis or Pachasa on top of it, and consider 
my task as finished. 

"Publishers are hard to come by in India. That 
is the only reason for issuing my book in this 
scrappy fashion of first and second parts." 

"What a marvellous life a writer’s is," he writes 
to Munshi Nigam from Gorakhpur. "The first half 
of Prem-Pachisi was out four years ago ; half of it is 
stiU lying unsold. The second edition w-as limited 
to some 150 copies. I can’t write better than this, 
and know it : I don't think I’ll ever write better. 
You might be interested to know' that my Hindi 
Novel, Seva-Sadan, has come in for some praise and 
critics have been giving it encomiums I never expect¬ 
ed ; they call it the best novel in Hhidi so far. It is 
a translation of Bazare-Husn which I am revising 
now.” 

"I want to start a litho press,” he writes in a 
letter dated 23 April 1927. "Banaras is said to be 
the worst place to st^ a litho business. I feel I 
should give it a try. There’s so much I could 
publish of my own. Prem-PacUsi is completed ; 
Premashram goes begging for a publisher, I want 
to publish a Urdu drama as well. And some 
novels.’’ 
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The disease lingers till today. The predicament 
of the Hindi writer has never been so pitiable. 
Writing a book is the easiest part of the business. 
The trouble begins when one wishes to find a 
publisher for it. If, bj^ great good luck, a publisher 
is found, he generally is not prepared to offer money, 
either in royalties or a lump-sum. If a 12^- per cent 
royalty is somehow obtained, there are a hundred 
hitches before the wniter gets the cheque. Indian 
publishers—those who are not fl3''-by-night—pay 
handsome commissions, running up to 33 1/3 per 
cent, to agents and booksellers, and ignore the 
writer completely. Prem Chand had publishers 
other than Darul-Ashayat, but there was always 
some reason for complaint. “Not a word from my 
publisher yet,” he writes Munshi Nigam on 25th 
February 1932. “Sent reminders, many of them. 
Neither does he send money, nor the books, nor 
news. I have begun Gaban and another new novel. 
But the market’s slack ; ray books don’t sell 
enough.” 

“Tve more knowledge of publishers than you 
have,” he writes Shri Upendranath Ashk. “One is 
sitting tight over the hundred and fifty he owes me. 
A Lahore publisher want to scoot off with seven 
hr.ndred. It’s the same with newspapers and book¬ 
sellers. The writer doesn’t stand a chance of get¬ 
ting an anna edgeways.” The Hindi publishing 

world may have been slightly better than the Urdu, 
but both kettles were pretty black during Prem 
Chand’s time. “Dear Upendra Nath," he writes 
from Banaras Cantonment on 19 July 1936, in one 
of his last letters : 

“rm sorry for not having written earlier. Fact ia, I was bed¬ 
ridden. The old complaint, stomach trouble again. Couldn’t 
do anything for some days. I’m very sorry tO' hear about your 
difficulties. It's tough, damnably tough, to be penniless In, a 
purely conamercial world. It takes the salt out of living. But 
never forget this, Upendranath ; hard times go far to make a 
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man out of a tenderfoot. About myself; the same again— 
books just don’t sell. Same in Hindi as Urdu. And publishers 
run away whenever there’s talk of a new book.” 

In 1932, Pandit Banarsidas Chaturvedi submit¬ 
ted three questions before Prem Chand, one of them 
being : "How much money have your writings 
brought you so far ?” 

"Please don't embarrass me,” replied Prem 
Chand. "My first books were sold out to publishers ; 
the Hindi Pustak Agency gave me three thousand 
rupees for Seva-Sadan, Premashram, Sapt-Saroj and 
Sangram. A feiv others brought me a couple of 
hundreds, Shri Dulare Lai paid Rs. 1,200 for Ranga- 
Bhumi. Kaya-Kalp, A Story of Freedom, Prem 
Tirth, Prem-Pratima and Pratigya I pubhshed my¬ 
self, and these have brought in about Rs. 600 so 
far. I should say that I received about fifteen 
rupees a month from my writings ; even this amount 
is a generous figure. Hack work and translation ; 
not more than Ks. 2,000. Hans and Jagran are 
currently running at a loss of Rs. 200 each month.” 

Prem' Chand was contemptuous of a society 
built mostly around the money principle, and could 
not control his contempt for the publishers, book¬ 
sellers and middlemen who were part of such a 
societ}^ The conflict, subtle and definite, between 
the writer and the publisher is the theme of Demons¬ 
tration. 

Guru Prasad finished his play, the story begins, with a 
feeling of ineffable poise and delight. He felt as if he had 
achieved the most remarkable of wonders. He felt that the 
publishers and public would receive it with delight and winder 
equalling his own. 

He got ready to go. "Let’s take a taxi,’’ suggested his 
friend Vinod Behari. 

"I see no need for a taxi," replied Gum Prasad. "A tonga 
could do as well.’’ 

His friend stopped. "You’re a child in these matters, 
Guru. Writing a play is one thing ; seitHug a price wtili your 
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publisher quite another. You’ll get less than a rupee a page 
if you go in a tonga." 

It is vety doubtful if Prem Chand ever got a 
rupee a page. He thought himself lucky to get 
that sum for doing Goaan into Urdu. Nearly all 
his Urdu books are the property of his publishers ; 
and only a few of his Hindi ones managed to get 
royalties —partly ones at that. These are the ones 
which he published out of his own pocket. Dcmons- 
traiioii makes it very clear that the patron of litera¬ 
ture is also the potential killer of literature, for he is 
the grabbing Seth and his agent. 

Seth]! maintains a stolid silence as Gum Prasad 
reads out his play ; he continues to be silent after 
the reading. After a long pause, he tells the ex¬ 
pectant Guru Prasad to come the next day. Next 
day Sethji is voluble. Such imagination ! such 
artistry ! such technique : Who can describe the 
play's complete excellence ? 

His agent pipes up : 

"Unique, unique, Sethji. The only way of 
acknowledging the masterpiece of our friend is by 
applause and contentment in one's heart.” 

"Precisely, precisely,” comments Sethji, "Take 
the manuscript from our friend, and give it to the 
actors. We must have it on the stage vithin three 
months.” 

As Guru Prasad hands over the manuscript and 
rises to leave, he is stopped by Sethji. "Just one 
thing more, Prasadji. We should like to have you 
over during the rehearsals. We hope you will find 
it convenient to stay with us.” 

Guru Prasad walks out, head and feet in air, 
unaware that he has been fleeced by extremely 
subtle use of flattery. 

Towards his last years, Prem Chand succeeded 
in making more out of writing than his earnings 
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during the early years had led him to expect ; 
though still not sufficient, they met some needs. It 
was hack work that kept him going. When the 
author’s wife complains that there isn’t an ounce of 
flour in the house, in The Writer, he says : "Don’t 
worry. I’ve sent a few pieces to a couple of 
magazines. I expect the cheques tomorrow.” 

Prem Chand had little sense of money. There 
was a time when a garrulous Bengali "gentleman”, 
a self-styled writer, stayed with him, and wormed 
himself into Prem Chand’s favour. When the "writer” 
got himself a wife, Prem Chand presented her with 
some jewellery and saris—^which he had bought on 
credit. He paid off by working overtime on hack 
articles and essays. But he remembered the 
Bengali, and even depicted him with some malice, 
in a story called The Wiitdbag. 
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The Press 

“Working for literature is nothing but penanoo.” 

—Frem Ofiand 

P REM CHAND once compared literature to a 
steady, clear, hard flame: The function of the 
flame is to purify and illuminate, and the function of 
literary men to keep the sources of the fire free from 
choking ash and dust ; but some literary men, 
naturally desire something more. They crave popu¬ 
larity, not in the sense of cheap renown, but reaching 
as large and miscellaneous a public as possible. Prem 
Chand was impelled by such an ambition. In 
his later career, he published some books from his 
own pocket, partly to get lar^r royalties and 
partly in order to percolate to a wider public. Some 
novels he sold at ridiculous sums to bargaining 
publishers, hoping that they might, in their hands, 
manage, through adequate distribution, to find a 
large audience. He had a dream all through : to 
have a private publishing concern, all his own, which 
would work for other writers as well, printing their 
books honestly, cheaply and attractively. 

He began to nourish his dream very early in his 
life. ‘T’m a slogger by circumstance, not inclination,” 
he wrote Munshi Nigam from Basti. ‘T want to be 
free to do what I like, when I Hkc it, how I like it 
—and also to reject what I don't like, I don't 
see how this is possible unless I'm a good deal better 
off.” 

Shri Ganesh Shanker Vidyarthi had opened a 
small press and newspaper at the time Prem Ch^d 
was transferred back to Kanpur ; Prem Chand, .met 
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him, visited the offices, and was immediately taken 
tip with the idea. He went home in a sort of semi¬ 
trance. "I have no doubt at all that Vidyarthiji 
is going to make the ^ade,” he told Shrimati 
Shivrani Devi. “He vets every line that goes into 
the paper. A hard-working man. I wish I could 
do something of the kind." 

He had no money saved up with which to buy 
a press and start a newspaper, so, when he left his 
job, his dream was still in a tentative stage. The 
charkha-shop failed ; he took up a job as teacher in 
a Marwari school. Its Head was a certain Shri 
Kashi Nath, a Congressite and an ardent worker 
for national independence. Unfortunately, his 
passion for his country’s freedom did not encourage 
a similar passion in his domestic and social life. In 
school he was a veritable dictator. He and Prem 
Cliand clashed, Prem Chand resigned in March 1922, 
and left Banars for the village of his birth. The 
birth house was renovated, costing some three to 
four thousand rupees, and Prem Chand resolved to 
pass his life here, writing as a free-lancer. 

Puma contains an account of these days. Shri 
Kashi Nath is thinly veiled. “Accusations rained 
upon me. Why did I refuse to send up So-and-so 
for the exams ? Why did So-and-so get the scholar¬ 
ship ? Why was So-and-so left out ? Why isn’t that 
teacher or other given that class ? It was unbear¬ 
able. I had never .suffered such treatment before. 
I simply resigned.” And he carries on with an 
account of his desire for isolation ; how he goes to 
a far-away village, “palm trees all around, and the 
Ganga passing by and how he built a small house 
for himself by the side of the river and passed his 
days in peace and steady work. 

He did not stay long in the village. The editor 
•of Shri Shiv Prasad Gupta’s magazine Maryada, 
published from Banaras, was jailed for taking part 
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in the Civil Disobedience movement. Shri Gupta 
handed over the editorship to Prem Chand. Prem 
Chand continued drawing hundred and fifty rupees 
a month for one and half year, until Babu Sanipuma 
Anand was let out and could resume his work. Next 
was the advent of a brief spell of Professorship in 
Kashi ; Prem Chand did not take to it and resigned 
after less than a year’s work. 

Now he began to think, in real earnest, of fulfill¬ 
ing his dream. With tw'o friends, among them 
Shri Firak Gorakhpuri, he .started Ihe Saraswati 
Press in Banaras. His share was to the extent of 
Rs. 4,000, but when the press began to suSer losses, 
his partners lost interest in the venture fast, and 
he was left to bridge the gaps from his own pocket. 
Persistent by nature, Prem Chand stuck to his dream. 
There were days when he spent twenty-four hours 
working in the office. Shivrani Devi protested when 
it became obvious that he was straining himself. 
She especially disliked his staying up at lughts. 

“What else can I do. Rani ?“ Prem Chand told 
her once. "My life is a-routine. I cani?ot ^ve up 
my morning walk. Then breakfast, a bit of read¬ 
ing for myself, a bit of tutoring for the children. A 
quick bath, then oft to the press. Back from work, 
an hour wnth the kids—that’s a must : jou know 
it relaxes me just as much as it makes then\ happy 
—then the press foreman arrives. Dinner at nine. 
I have an hour left to do what I like. Yo.'i can't 
boss me round, Rani,” he said gently. “If it were 
an official order, I’d get around it, but it’s so difficult 
to refuse you. I don’t have a scrap of time to ray- 
self ; I read the Leader in the press ! Goodness 
gracious, one of my daily prayers has always been 
to have shorter nights and longer days—but, you 
can’t order nature around.” 

The press had claimed his soul. He ignored iU 
health. Shivrani Devi was away once vphen' his 
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dysenteiy attacked him. She sent him money for 
medicine ; he spent it on the press, and carried on 
with the disease for two months. 

"Let’s go back to the village," she said. 

"Who’ll look after the press ?" he asked. 

"You aren’t fit enough to do it,” she replied. 
"Your health won't stand it.” 

"There is so much to do,” he insisted. 

"T don’t care,” she .said. "Always work, work, 
work.” 

"Yes,” Prem Chand replied, "work, work, work I 
have to see this through.” 

In February 1933, the workers declared a strike 
in the press, Prem Chand was perturbed. 

He came dispirited home. 

"What’s wrong I asked him. ".\re yon ill 

"Fit as a fiddle, fit as a fiddle,” he pretended. 

"Fit fiddles don’t look so glum,” I said. 

"Rani 1” be said, "I’m wonied about the press. It’s been 
on my mind for days." 

“But you still haven’t told me what’s wrong,” I said. 

"Ob, the manager and workers don’t get on well together.”' 
he replied. 

"They may be laz}' Icllows. What can a manager do 1” 

"It isn't as simple as that," my husband replied. "The 
manager thinks a whale of a lot of himself.” 

"Why shouldn’t he ? He’s got to see that things work 
smoothly. He’d get the sack from yon if he didn’t.” 

'T don’t mean that,” my husband said. "He ticks them 
alsent for no reason at all.” 

"Well,” I said. 

"What's more, he has no sense of a fixed schedule, Th& 
workers work as much as he wants them to. I’ve told him 
again and again this hn’t the way to treat them, but he never 
listens. And so many other hitches. You know we’re losing 
on the press. Well, we can’t expect to make a profit or come 
out even by making’our workers slog more at a smaller wage. 
We're absent from work days on end ; we get our salaries. 
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Why should the worker lose his if he is four minutes late J 
Our whole social structure's gone wrong.” 

“You’re putting all of society in the blame box when it’s 
only your manager’s fault/’ I suggested. 

“I don’t think you understand,” he replied. 

“Why don’t you blame yourself ?" I teased. “Why blame 
the second in command ? ” 

"I try my best,” he replied. “That’s the whole trouble. If 
he only tried to see the workers as human beings, there would 
be no reason to strike. It’s all a mess now. My mind is in the 
press all the time. I know my health isn’t good ; how long can 
I stand it ?” 

■ "The manager will take it easy,” I said. 

‘T can’thelp that,” he said. “I know I’m running the press 
at a loss, but 1 don’t let a word leak out. I think it’s bad for 
his and the workers’ morale.” 

This was Prem Chand's way of doing business. 
It landed him into a good number of financial diffi¬ 
culties, but he kept it going ; things got so bad 
at one time that he was forced to take a job, but 
the press, once started, kept on. From it were 
published Kaya-Kalpa, Gaban, Kamia-Bhmti and 
Godan. Two collections of short stories— Mansaro- 
var and Prem Dvadashi —^were also issued. 

A well-known name now, his writings saw 
immediate publication in Hindi journals. Though 
hds books were published with equal promptness, 
they sold at a snail’s pace ; stocks piled up, and 
booksellers returned accounts after preposterously 
long delays. Reviews were few, and some review¬ 
ers attached strings. Prem Chand sent a copy of 
Godan to Sliri Bankebihari Lai, then editor of an 
influential magazine named Madhuri, who wrote 
back saying it was customary for an author to send 
two copies of his book if he wanted to have it 
reviewed, one copy for the reviewer and the other 
for the magazine’s library. "Dear Bankebihari 
Laiji,” Prem Chand wrote : 

“I am grateful that you have considered Gbian for review. 
The publi^ing business is passing through exceptionally hard 
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times ; and we all feel the pinch. The ideal thing, of course, 
would be for critics and reviewers and the public to receive a 
newly published book with respect, and give it a reception that 
would encourage publishers to take to similar ventures in future. 
But publishers are rarer than gold nuggets. There is not one 
today in India who will publish a book on royalties : if he 
does, the author can twiddle his thumbs—he is not likely to 
get the money. It’s always : “The book isn’t selling." A 
handful of authors—I am one of them—think the only way out 
is to publish books themselves ; we have done this against 
odds, only because there isn’t one decent publisher available. 
You will realize that it has been difficult going. If I sent two 
copies of each book to every paper, I’d go bankiupt on postage. 
It takes me 12 annas to send you one copy of Godan : two 
would take Rs. 1-8. 60 copies to magazines would knock off 
Rs. 40 from my pocket. I can’t afford it. Besides, some 
editors pocket the book and never give it a review. I am forced 
to single such gentlemen out and not send them copies in 
future.’’ 

It is quite possible that Pr^ Chand's, pp^ss 
failed because its owner was too'much of a liuirian 
being to look at it as a meahs of making money. 
Concurrently with his book publishing, he had 
started two journals, Hans, a monthly of high 
literary standards, and Jagran, a weekly. What 
ever little money he sometimes made out of liis 
books went into the periodicals ; Hans and Jagran 
were losing concerns from the start. 
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Editor 

"The literary mania the guardian of humanitari- 
anism, intenae, exalted momenta, our ohief 
civilized values. The hard-up, the suffering, the 
sad—whether an individual or a bunch—has the 
right lo demand redress and patronage. He 
runs naturally to the sooiety which gave him 
birth and nourished him ; society is always the 
tribunal in these oases.” —Prem Okand 

W E have seen how Prem Chand could not get 
his Master of Arts degree, and could not 
therefore proceed to carry out his ambition to be¬ 
come a lawyer. Apparently, he was wise enough to 
realize that the lawyer’s work in society—attempting 
to restore justice and rooting out evil practices— 
could also be performed by the man of letters. Prem 
Chand in fact felt it as some kind of inner duty to 
reform society. He had ideas ; he wanted his ideas 
to spread. He tried it first through his own press, 
by publishing his own books. But he soon saw that 
books took time to take effect; a magazine, a 
monthly, a weekly, was far more wide-reaching and 
took seed faster. He hoped, fervently, to edit a 
monthly. 

In 1902, when Prem Chand was still WTiting 
under the pseudon5Hn of "Nawab Rai", he received 
an offer from Kanpur to edit a magazine which Shri 
Chintamani Ghosh, the proprietor of The Indian 
Press, hoped to start. He immediately went over to 
AUahabad, but his friends advised him to be careful. 
Jobs were hard to come by, and the journalist’s pro¬ 
fession was the shakiest of aU. \^y not take a 
year’s leave ? If the magazine began paying, he 
could stay on ; if not, he had nothing,to lose. The 
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proposal pleased Prem Chand. But the magazine 
was wound up ever before a single copy was out. 

In the meantime, he was a part-tune honorary 
editor of Zamana and the weekly Azad. This was 
due to the friendship of Munshi Daya NarayanNigam, 
and Prem Chand picked up the difficult art of good 
editing by having to work for these papers. "The 
editor of a paper.” he says in the story Degree 
Money, "is a servant of society and abides by 
definite social laws. He sees nearly everything from 
the viewpoint of his public. His thought carries 
the stamp of his public’s thinking. And soon he 
learns to see the virtues and faults of the individual j 
his critical faculties are sharpened by daily contact 
with different views and persons. He realizes that 
there are occasions when an individual has to sacri¬ 
fice himself for the sake of society, as in his own 
c^_e. He gives himself totally up to a cause. His 
vision is pure^ because his faith is strong. He 
follows in the tracks of great personalities who, ‘ong 
before he came on the scene, dreamt visions and 
carved out nations ; great personalities who are now 
immortal because they desired the finest and purest 
for mankind. And he realizes that he dare not do 
anything which would be contrary to what these 
great personalities might have wished.” 

These are ringing words. Prem Chand tried to 
make them an ideal to Kve by. Kavasji, in The Curse, 
has a similar ideal. But ideals require flesh-and- 
blood and bread-and-butter to prop them up. In 
spite of all his sincerity hi running his paper, 
Kavasji is cheated of elementary happiness. There 
is never enough in the house to make both ends 
naeet. His wife nags him ; she has no idea of what 
his ideals are, nor, if she had, would she probably 
sjunpathise with them. Kavasji envies his pros- 

i ierous friend Shapurji and Shapurji’s wife, the 
ovely, elegant Shirin. "Ghee chappatis will do in 
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place of cake and lialwa/’ comments Prem Chand. 
"Dry ones will do instead of ghee. But you can't 
expect a man to be satisfied with grass and herbs. 
Even saints don’t quite like that,” 

Prem Chand allows Kavasji to develop his envy, 
until the time when Shirin, fed up with the taste¬ 
lessness of luxury, is prepared to marry Kavasji. 
and makes it clear to him. "Take me with you," 
she says. 'T’ve had enough of elegance.” Kavasji 
caniiot believe what he sees and hears. He feels that 
it is impossible to carry back home with him so 
dainty and exquisite a butterfly as Shirin. "How 
could she possibly relish the dry chappatis and dal 
she’ll get. It’s siUy.” He adds : "Love is not 
enough ; she needs a comfortable life.” Memory’ of 
Gulshan Bai, his wife, returns to him. He begins to 
look into himself for the first time with detached 
clinical introspection. I'm hard on her. he reflects. I 
know she is bitter-tongued. But that's her only 
defence. She’s completdy dependent on me. How 
horrible it is to expect her to wag tail before me at 
everything I say. using my powder like a tyrant. 

As the story proceeds, Prem Chand gives the 
impression of sincerely forgiving the weakness and 
petty envy of Kavasji ;.it is not, in fact, forgiveness 
mermy, for towards the end we are presented with 
a picture of a transformed and exalted editor. 

We know the reason for Prem Chand’s lenient 
treatment of Kavasji, Kavasji belonged to a noble 
profession ; though poor, he was a conscientious 
editor. Prem Chand had little love for the other type 
of editor—the financier who opens a paper for profit 
and puts hirhself, mfh the least qualifications, at the 
top ; the editor who has no scruples, the editor who 
has no spirit of dedication. Onkar Das, in Godan, is 
such an editor. For OnW Das, running a paper is 
like running an automatic note-printing machine—■ 
put in paper through one end, and out come currenty 
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notes from the other. He makes a habit of being 
yellow ; black-mailing is part of the business ; and of 
course he has never heard of such things as social 
reform and journalist’s ethics. Prem Chand uses 
Miss Malti as a foil to bring out the corruption and 
insensibility in Onkar Das. He does not put Onkar 
Das on the straight path, as he does Kavasji ; he 
feels perhaps that men who make it their life’s 
business to dole out vicious stuff are better left 
damned. Perhaps he goes too far in his condemna¬ 
tion. We feel that, at times, he adds degradation 
to insult, and gives Onkar Das a helping hand in 
his downfall. There is the ironic scene when Onkar 
Das is sotted with strong \vine ; Prem Chand com¬ 
ments ; "All rules are fetters. Break them, break 
them. Break specially those which stand in the 
way of what you w’ant.” 

What repulsed Prem Chand was the purely com¬ 
mercial lines on which most' daihes and weeklies 
were run. The sordid stranglehold could be broken 
only if he became master of his own press ; ideals 
went to pot when financiers spoonfed their hench¬ 
men with policies and directions. Being a spoonfed 
editor was, however, better than being no editor. In 
1922-23 when he was offered editorship of Maryada, 
he immediately accepted, and ran it with a fair 
amount of success and honesty for one and a half 
years, when Babu Sampurna Nand, released from 
jail, again took ever. 

Acute financial tightness prevented him from 
bringing out Hans and Jagran immediately after 
he had set up his own press For the first few years 
it was touch-and-go. Prem Chand went over to 
Lucknow and worked with Mirza Mohammed Askari 
of the Ganga Pustak Mala at editing children's books 
and school texts. He was paid Rs. 100 a month. 
This was too little for his requirements, nor was the 
nature, of the work very attractive, so he left. after 
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about ten months. He returned to Banaras in 
April 1926, and for two years, till June 1928, strug¬ 
gled uphill to keep his press going. He managed it 
by the skin of his teeth. 

In July 1928, Munshi Bishan Narayan of the 
Naval Kishore Press in Lucknow invited Prem 
Chand to become editor of his magazine Madhuri, 
Prem Chand remained with the Naval Kishore 
Press till November 1931, running the magazine and 
doing odd jobs. Munshi Narayan died in the mean¬ 
time, and various disputes collected round his assets, 
leading Prem Chand to break off his connection 
wth Madhuri. 

Madhuri kept coming out after Prem Chand left 
it, but it was never the same again. There was a 
curious quality in Prem Chand as an editor : he 
felt the pulse of his readers without losing his o^vn 
sense of proportion, with the result that Maniuri in 
his hands was soon among the most popular 
Hindi magazines in India. 

He has ' an exquisite story about his efforts to 
make Madhuri popular. Prem Chand has written 
more on Mote Ram Shastri than any one else, includ¬ 
ing Gandhiji. When his first story on Mote Ram 
Shastri saw publication in 1929, a certain Shastri 
made his dislike plain by instituting a case of libel 
against Shri Krishna Bihari Misra, who collaborated 
with Prem Chand in editing Madhuri. Both sides 
went to court. The best lawyers were hired ; two 
came down specially from Dehra Dun in order to 
conduct the case. The Shastri, unfortunately, lost, 
and was severely rebuked by the Judge ; “I hope 
that is all you have to say. You may leave the’ 
courtroom now.” Prem Chand smiled. That issue 
of Madhuri sold like salted peanutes in winter. 

While still editor of Madhuri he began to publish 
his own literary journal Mans frOm ihe'Saraswati 
Press. This was in the beginning of. r936'., •[' 
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Indian national Congress passed a resolution 
demanding full independence in its Lahore session on 
31 December 1929. Consequently it was decided 
that 26 January would be observed as Independence 
Day every year. The first Independence day fell on 
26 January 1930 and Hans was brought out at this 
historic day. Prem Chand wrote editorially :— 

“It is fortunate for Hans that it is born at an auspicious 
occasion when a new era is dawning in India, when fetters have 
become unbearable for her. One day history will raise a 
splendid monument to the memory of this date. Big monu- 
ments are raised to very small and ordinary victories. IIow and 
what memorial will be erected to celebrate this great victory 
is matter to be decided in future. But one day it will be a 
victory which has no c.Dinparison and its memorial will be 
worthy of it. We come out with a clay lamp in hand to worship 
this new God to erect a monument to this victory. And it is 
what we can ! ‘ Perhaps you may think that battle has just 
begun and we are dreaming of victory and talking of monu¬ 
ments I We can do. Freedom is but a feeling. When we begin 
to feel we are free.” 

To accelerate this feeling Prem Chand brought 
out Hans, lighted this lamp and to keep it burning 
he poured his heart blood all his life in it. Very 
purpose of Hans was to help the struggle for inde¬ 
pendence and Prem Chand never failed it. 

In wake of freedom movement there is always 
a cultural upsurge ; the best elements of the nation 
side with the movement and the new young writers 
come forward in numbers. 

Young and unknown writers were given every 
conceivable sort of encouragement by Hans. Prem 
Chand read hundreds of, manuscripts each month 
with painstaking care, wrote to their authors per¬ 
sonally, suggested new lines of reading or new 
avenues of writing. His correspondence with Shri 
Upendra Nath Ashk, who had begun writing at that 
time and was trying to get in his material in 
Hans, is iUurnmating. "Dear friend,” he writes on 
25 February 1932 
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I have received both your letters. I am exceedingly pleased 
by your new skit. You might recall having sent me a similar 
skit in Urdu some time back. I’m doing this into Hipdi and 
will publish it soon. I feel however that your Hindi writings 
don’t quite come off. I dare say you will be able to overcome 
this in a year or even less by doing some careful reading of good 
Hindi literature. I need Hindi stories, but I want very good 
ones. Try your hand at the life of some eminent person—a 
sketch, you know the type I mean. I could use that. I would 
suggest that alongside your writing you do a good bit cf reading 
of philosophy and solid literature. At 3 our age it will give you 
a basis which I feel is quite indispensable. 

"Dear Upendra/' he writes on March 23 the 
same year : 

‘T received your Hindi story recently, alongwitli the Urdu 
The End of The Flower. I shaU do essential vetting with the 
Hindi story, and publish it in Hans. I cannot understand your 
treatment of Naiendra’s character. He is against marriage. 
Yet suddenly he decides to get married. You should have 
brought in a scene showing how his loneliness or some such 
thing beceme so oppressive that he resolved to get rid of it fey 
marrying. As it stands, it isn’t, I feel, congruous. I prefer 
The End of The Flower. It has a point, it stirs. But what can 
I do with an Urdu piece ? 

Do some reading.; get books from the library that will make 
you think and feel, instead of helps to textbooks. A recent 
work, A spects of the Novel, is excellent. What I mean is, it 
should diive you to reflection, stir the human in you. Dr. 
Tagore’s literary and philosophical collections make good read¬ 
ing. Read Romain Rolland’s Viveka Nanda ; read his Gandhi, 
Dr Radha Krishnan’s treatises on Indian philosophy and 
Tolstoy’s What is Art f arc musts.” 

There are other letters, but these two to Shri 
Upendra Nath Ashk give a fairly accurate glimpse 
into Prem Chand’s manner of assisting young 
writers. He would not merely go through their 
manuscripts ; his house was a sort of critic’s gallery 
open all twenty-four hours. Writers would drop in, 
read out their works ; he would give them points, of 
advice. Shrimati Shivrani Devi would remark, 
"Are you some kind of universal Professor of Lite¬ 
rature ?” And Prem Chand would smile, "Rani, 
these are the young men who will carry on the good 
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work when you and I are gone.” Not that he wanted 
to start a literary movement under his auspices ; he 
looked upon literature as a part of life, as a reflec¬ 
tion of it, and as a corrective to social evils. He 
therefore thought it necessary to teach young ones 
to respect their calling. That was one of the chief 
reasons for starting Hans and Jcigran. 

The year is 1935. Prem Chand is down with 
heavy fever. Nothing, not even milk, for food. 
All night he tossed deepless. In the morning, at 
about four, he felt somewhat better, and immediate¬ 
ly rolled up his sleeves and settled down at his desk 
to write an editorial for Hans. His wife caught him 
red-handed, and wanted him back in bed. 

Prem Chand gave her a sheepish smile. 

'■I have to have the issue out, Rani. My readers don’t 
know I’m sick. They've paid the money, and I must deliver 
the golds." 

She was unmoved. "O.ie line more, and I’ll smash that 
inkpot and break your pen."' 

Prem Chand realized she meant business, so he sent the 
compositor away, telling him to return in an hour. 

Then he said quietly : “Rani, you did not let me work. So 
many hands are idle.” 

"I don’t care,’’ she said. 

"They do,’’ said Prem Chand with a soft laugh. 

At last, after more argument, she asiced him ; "'What makes 
you go to such fantastic lengths 

"I don’t know,’’ Prem Chand replied. "May be it’s just an 
obsession, just that I'm taken up with this thing. I don’t live 
if I don’t do ray work." 

In his sioxy After Death, there is a similar inci 
dent concerning its hero Ishwar Chandra, the editor 
of a paper, a zealous, upright, obsessed man. 

"It was dark that night, and biting chill outside. Manki 
entered his room softly. The soft pallor of his skin glowed 
prominently in the yellow light of the lamp. He had his pen in 
his light band, his face was tilted, there was a look of absorp¬ 
tion, of dream, in his eyes...She looked at him, silently. Then 
she could not contain herself any longer. 
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‘'How silly 1 ” she said. “It’s beyond midnight, "you haven't 
eaten nor slept." 

His trance broke. 

“Midnight ? I'd no idea. Couldn't be that late. Not more 
than ten. No, I’m not hungry, thank j'ou.” 

"You must have something, even a bite," insisted Manki. 
“It’s bad in winter on an empty stomach." 

•‘No please,’’ said Ishvvar Chandra. “I must finish this 
article.” 

“You’re breaking down day by day,’’ said Manki. "I see 
you ; I know. Wliy don’t you see a doctor ? Why must you 
kill yourself like this V' 

“My life is nothing compared to the struggle going on 
arouhd me. It doesn’t matter if in the service of thousands one 
life is lost.” 

This story is Prem Chand’s most striking and 
beautiful comment on the place of ideals in the life 
of the artist. An ideal gave birth to Hans ; an ideal 
carried it on. There were occasions when, having 
invited special contributions from rising authors, 
Prem Chand found it difficult to pay tliem at the 
promised time ; some had to go without payment 
for long stretches. Some were disgnintled ; Prem 
Chand wrote to these personally trying to explain 
his method of running Hans. He found that by 
laying all his cards on the table, it was often possi¬ 
ble to "win back disillusioned contributors. 

Hans nevertheless ran at a loss of about Rs. 200 
each month—a substantial figure in those times. 
Reluctantly, Prem Chand agreed to a compromise. 
He continued to be the editor but the finances of 
the magazine went into the hands of the Hindi 
Parishad. Matters continued as bad as before, and 
finally the Hindi Parishad took over Hans lock, 
stock, and barrel. In an undated letter, probably 
in the year 1936, Prem Chand expressed his grief to 
Shri Akhtar Hussain Raypuri. 

“Dear Akhtar,” he writes, "Thank you for 3-our letter. I 
■was wondering what kept you from replying so long. I hope 
you enjoyed your vacation in ffie hills.” 
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"I’ve been keeping indifferent health for more than a month. 
Probably an attack of gastric ulcers. I sometimes spit blood. 
I’m getting good medical care, but there’s absolutely no chance 
of doing anything even resembling literary work, and I doubt 
if the treatment's doing me any good. I only hope I come 
through. 

"Hans is washed clean off my hands. This comes of mixing 
with banias, They tell me I’mi spending too much on the paper. 
Gk)d knows how hard I worked over it. Night and day, night 
and day, till I made myself a physical wreck. I handed over 
the financial arrangements to them because I believed it would 
be all right if the magazine came out from my own press. 
Apparently they’ve got a cheaper press somewhere in Delhi. 
They’ll save about Rs. fiO a month on it. They are happy about 
it ; I too am, in a way. 

"Godan is just out; I’m sending you a copy. Please review 
it in Urdu if you have time. You should have received Maidane 
Amal by now ; review this also if you can. I’m trying too get 
an Urdu publisher for Goiaw—but you know how things are 1 
I’ll consider myself lucky if some kind publisher pays me a 
lump sum of one rupee per page for it.” 

It may interest readers to know that the Hindi 
Parishad and the Sasta Sahitya Mandal, which 
offered to print Hans from Delhi, followed the 
Gandhian principle of round-table compromise ; in 
fact, the decision to take over Hans was made in 
Wardha. Prem Chand was invited to the delibera¬ 
tions. 

In the hands of Hindi Parishad the Hans began 
to be fed not on pearls, but on waste matter. In 
June 1936 Seth Govind Das wrote an article for it 
which was interpreted by the Government as inflam¬ 
matory and subversive. A deposit was demanded ; 
the Hindi Parishad refused to pay, and decided to 
wind up. Prem Chand was seriously iU at the time, 
but as soon as he heard of the Parishad's intention, 
he paid from his own pocket, and took over the 
Hans again. 

Hans was an eyesore to the authorities even 
from its very inception. Six months after its birth, 
in June 1930, deposit-money was demanded ; due 
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to this the magazine discontinued publication. In 
June 1931 the ordinance of the deposit automati¬ 
cally lapsed, and Hans re-emerged. A couple of 
months later, Prem Cliand's story Katil (murderer) 
landed him in hot water ; fortunately, the inter¬ 
cession of the Collector of Banaras district persuaded 
the Government to withdraw the case. 

For Prem Chand, it was a matter of principle 
amounting almost to an obesession. Hans had to be 
kept going no matter what happened. He treated 
it like a son ; he was worried about its future after 
his death. It was an obsession of greater meaning 
than merely keeping something going because it has 
once been started. Prem Chand entered the film 
industry—a decision which was a cause of lasting 
regret—in order to find finances for Hans. At the 
time of his joining in the year 1934, Hans was prac¬ 
tically at its last gasp. 

After Prem Chand's death, Shrimati Shivrani 
Devi and his son Shri Amrit Rai continued to bring 
out Hans, valiantly keeping up its standards and 
trying to infuse it with the spirit of total dedication 
it possessed during Prem Chand’s lifetime. A band 
of faithful readers and subscribers saw it through 
for some time. In December 1947, however, Shri 
Amrit Rai encountered impossible financial troubles 
and announced that Hans would remain closed for 
six months. There was a chrous of protest. 'T 
have made Hans a habit,” wrote one reader, 'T 
accept its policy, social and literary. It does not 
beat the drum of social progress like the Congress ; 
it stands for honest reform. The forces of reaction 
are all around us ; we can assure you that we will do. 
our best to prevent Hans from being crushed by 
them or being bought over by them.” 

Hans resumed publication after six months. In 
May 1949, an inexplicable directive from the CongmSs. 
Government of Uttar Pradesh atteihpted to bring 
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pressure on the magazine under the apparent show of 
protecting the masses from politically inflammatory 
writing. Hindi and Urdu writers and readers 
rose in vehement condemnation of the move ; it 
was abandoned. 

Inspite of this Hans could continue no longer. It 
was, indeed, a part of Prem Chands’ personality and 
its object was to further the movement for indepen¬ 
dence. Now Prem Chand was no more and the country 
had attained independence. It was a great change. 
And there was no body to understand it and there 
was no body to burn his hearts blood to keep this 
lamp alighted ! 
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Samar-yatra^ 

“A co-warfl is a roan who runs away from struggle.” 

—Prcm Ohand 

S AUZ-E-VATAN, which was immediately pres¬ 
cribed the Govemmcnt, was written in 1909; 
its purpose was to fan the rising flames of patriotism. 
Twenty-two years later, Prem Chand published 
Samar Yatra, another collection of short stories, in 
which he sought to portray and further the Civil 
Disobedience movement. Samar Yatra vtzs, inter¬ 
preted—correctly—to be a force of greater poten¬ 
tial subversion than Saiize-E-Valan ; a ban was 
clamped on it almost as soon as it was out. 

In the meantime, a curious psychological change 
had occurred in the political outlook of the Indian 
people. Both movements added to the clamour for 
independence and both played important roles in 
its arrival. But the first period—the period of 
Sauz-E-Vatan —was of romantic nature. It excited 
feelings of adventure and vast fulfilment. To be 
a patriot was to be human. An unpatriotic Indian 
was thought to be lower than a beast. It was a 
struggle for the romance of inalienable rights rather 
than the rights themselves. The stories of Sauz-E- 
Vatan are infused with the exciting ideals, the first 
fine careless rapture, of figures like Mazziui, Gari¬ 
baldi and Ranjit Singh. Few cared at that time to 
investigate the economic roots of independence. It 
is possible, indeed, to bring the charge of artistic 
weakness against Sauz-E-VatarCs stories precisely 
because they are concerned with the horripilatory 
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sensation of the initial flush of patriotism, instead 
of the enduring means by which patriotism can be 
brought into consiructive use for the country once 
independence is achieved. 

By the early thirties, however, a change was 
visible. The movement for independence was not 
merely limited now to the arguing lawyers, the 
enlightened middle-class, the traders and merchants, 
and the hitellectual idealists. An economic crisis of 
dangerous proportions convulsed many countries of 
the world; slowly, the Indian peasants and workers 
found themselves drifting, tJiroiigh force of economic 
circumstance, into the battle for their country’s 
freedom. The Russian changeover had an electri¬ 
fying effect in many parts of India ; apart from its 
annihilation of feudal practice and stale convention 
—very attractive propositions—there was the added 
feature of an immense Five Year Plan which promi¬ 
sed to turn Russia into a semiparadise. Indian 
intellectuals, mostly young men in universities or 
freshly out, took to the Russian experiment with 
astounding vigour ; clubs, discussion groups, small 
parties grew up. There was fire in the air, and open 
talk of violent overthrow of government and a 
radical transformation of the country’s social 
structure. 

Prem Chand had already welcomed the Russian 
Revolution with hope. Recent remarkable achieve¬ 
ments in Russia pleased him, and in order to end 
the exploitation carried on by the ruling and capita¬ 
list classes he was in favour of a political set-up in 
India along the lines of the Russian pattern. 

In 1928 the Viceroy visited Lucknow. Uttar 
Pradesh zamindars feted him, and ordered Rs. 40,000 
worth of fireworks to.be set off in his honour. 

“There's a big show on tonight,'* Prem Chand remarked to 
his wife. 
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“Yes,” she replied. “The biggest ever. Won’t we go and 
see the fun >“ 

"Certainly will,” he said bitterly. "It’s fun all right. It’s 
not fireworks going up. It’s the huts and lives of hundreds of 
peasants—poof! up in smoke.” 

Shrimati Shivrani Devi recalls that she could not 
agree with Prem Chand’s way of thinking at that 
time. It does not, however, require much time to 
learn tliat the zamindars, Rai Sahibs and Khan 
Bahadurs were not burning their own money, but 
dissipating the wordless toil and sweat of the 
hundreds and thousands of peasants who titled their 
land and considered themselves lucky to get two 
square meals a day. She protested ; an argument 
resulted ; its details are given in her book of remin- 
sicences Prcm Chand at Home. 

"Exploitation isn’t going to stop as soon as we become 
free,” she said. 

"No,” replied Prem Chand. "Some exploitation isn’t a bad 
thing. It’s the degree that coimts. We seem to take It for 
granted that the poor live to supply pleasures and money for 
the ricli. Things have happened in the meantime. Rani. Look 
at Russia. They have knocked down the rich and the poor 
live in pleasure there. May be we might do the same here. I 
hope so.” 

"You think there’s any chance'?” she asked. 

' Prem Chand reflected. "Not in the near future.” 

"For argument’s sake ; let’s suppose it has happened,” 
Shivrani Devi continued. "Which side would you take?" 

"The workers’, of course,” he replied. "Is there any other ? 
They work with spade and hammer. I work with my pen. There 
isn’t much difierence.” 

She laughed. "That’s very nice, but they aren’t going to 
take you at your word.” 

“Why not ? I presuppose, of course, some literacy. Aren’t 
there writers in Russia ? Aren’t they infinitely better off than 
our wi iters 1 I only hope the day comes sooner than I 
expect.’.’ 

"You mean the Russians come sooner than you expect ?,” 
Shivrani Devi said, . 
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•'Of course not,” replied Prem Chand. "We’re good enough 
to manage our own affairs. Our own ^TOrkers will rule us, as 
they should. When that day comes, Rani, we’ll all be living 
two lives instead of one.” 

"How strange I” 

"No, not very strange. Right now a man’s life is one conti¬ 
nual mess of getting two square meals a day, of worry, of 
tragedy.” 

‘■Worry won’t disappear in a workers’ country. We bring 
worry on ourselve.*!, whether workers or zamindars,” said 
Shivrani Devi. 

"Why not 1” Prem Chand replied, "It should surely end 
when the workers have a say in their own government. Why 
should we sweat our lives out building for the security of our 
families if we are assured that after our deaths the State give* 
us a guarantee of providing the needs of our dependents. Put it 
this way. Is there any man who would not think a load’s 
been lifted off his mind if the State promises that he needn’t 
save up for the comfort of his wife and children ?” 

Prem Chand’s change of direction is evident from 
this passage ; the shift is clearly from a purely poli¬ 
tical absorption to the total well-being, political but 
especially social and economic, of the people of 
India. Pandit Bairarsi Das Chaturvedi once asked 
him, "What are your aspirations ?" Prem Chand 
replied in June 1930 : "Very few, I'm afraid. At 
the moment, I want my country to be successful in 
her struggle for independence, I don't think 
I care much for riches and comfort. Just enough to 
keep me going suits me fine ; the other.s can have 
cars and posh bungalows. There’s one dominant 
desire : to leave for the benefit of posterity at least 
two books well worth reading. I would waive even 
that in the cause of my country's freedom. My two 
loves are literature and the service of my country." 

"I cannof attach importance or greatness to, a 
rich person purely because he is rich. A sdf-con-- 
ceited man talking of art and literature gives me 
great pain. I don't think any value should be 
attached to his esthetics. He may inwardly bfe 
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attempting to support the social structure based on 
exploitation of the masses. It is possible that my 
own unsuccessful early years have brought a severe 
complex on me and that I might become a turncoat 
if I had a fat amount tucked away in a bank. Yet 
I am grateful that providence put me among the 
poor and their suffering. I have learnt much from 
their suffering ; I even believe that - some kind 
of spiritual influence has played upon me as a result 
of my participation in the many miseries of the 
needy and exploited,” 

"Your last letter enquired on which side my sympathies 
lay," he wrote to Munshi Nigam on 27 February 1923, when 
the Congress Party split and the Swaraj Party emerged out of 
the friction. "My reply is : Neither, if either party is out to 
further the people’s interests. I am a staunch member of any 
future party which dedicates itself to the cause of the peasants 
and workers of India.” 

As a natural corollary to his dislike for the 
money-grabbing class of society, which he felt 
carried within itself the seeds of its own corruption 
and decay, Prem Chand believed that freedom could 
only be won by the people who fought for it, not 
by those who made compromises with the ruling 
powers and accepted conciliations and concessions. 
When it came to pushing forward, the money- 
^ahbers would back out; they were not interested 
m helping the masses achieve independence. We 
may recall the scene in Ranga-Bhmi when Kunwar 
Bharat Singh, lured by money, leaves his fellow 
fighters in the lurch. “You know now why we can't- 
trust the bloated and rich,” says Dr. Ganguli. “He's 
a slave to his money ; he will never come over to 
the honest side. A soldier can’t fight if he goes to 
war V ith a brick of gold on top of his head. He has 
too much on his mind. He’s the worst traitor of 
all, for he’ll ditch you without notice.” 

Prem Chand’s allegiance lay elsewhere. In 
, title story of Samar Yaira, the hero addre^es a 
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gathering of kisans : he does not try to work up 
their fury by religious or political example, but 
brings out fact of their social and economic misery 
before them. 

“Your concern is not with pious text and corrupt bureau,” 
he says. "Your concern is with your work and how to find 
contentment in your work. And that is just the trouble...You 
are working ; you are contented. You are just stupid. The 
rains wash away your fields ; you sit quiet. The collector and 
inspector harass you ; you don’t lift a finger. You’re being 
fleeced, that’s all, and you want to be fleeced, yes, you, and you 
and you, and you don't say a word and you don't lift a finger 
while the blood slowly drains out of you and the people you love. 
You see it happening daily, and you yawn like so many decom¬ 
posing carcasses.” 

In another story. Jail, the protagonists are two 
women, Mridula and Kshama Devi, who are put in 
prison for taking part in Civil Disobedience. Mridula 
enters jail first, and Kshama Devi comes later and 
gives her news of the outside world, with a long 
sigh and eyes on the verge of tears. 

"You don’t know what’s been going on outside,” she says, 
"Police firing in the city. In the villages, rent is extorted by 
torture. They have nothing, nothing, not a pice, but the torture 
goes on. Food prices falling disastrously. Wheat one rupee 
and twelve annas a maund. My mother tells it was never so 
low. You can’t get the price of a packet of seeds from soiling 
what you grow. But pay the rent, pay the rent! How can the 
kisan pay the rent ? Take my land, attach my hut, sell my pots 
and pans, snatch my wife’s bangles—take everything, says the 
kisan, but how will I pay the rent ? What does the government 
care ? What does the collector care ? He has orders. Orders are 
order^. If hundreds starve or go naked, what does it matter ? 
The government must go on. So, when the zamindars gave up, 
the police came in. Terrorising everyone. The rent must be 
paid ! The whole of MairavganJ » a hotbed of terror.” 

Karma-Bfmmi, a novel of national resurgence 
, has a similar passage in which Prem Chand explains 
the lot of the Indian peasant. 

"Food prices dropped alarmingly this year,” he writes, 
"to the level that existed forty years ago. High price s 
brought in enough for the peasant to be ab e to pay his rent. 
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Now he is in a fix, and he knows no way out. Rent, debt; debt 
and rent ; rent and debt. It's all over the country, all over the 
world. The same story. He gives ten seers of molasses where 
he gave four before—and there's no buyer. One and a half 
rupees a maund for wheat is too expensive. Cotton is appalling¬ 
ly down. Previously one maund brought Rs. 30, now it brings 
Rs. 10 only. But you have to sell because the vX)llector’s at 
the door step. There’s not a grain left now, not even a sign 
of hay, but he still can’t pay more than one-fourth of what the 
zamindar asks." 

This is not an exaggerated picture. The world 
slump affected not the Indian peasant merely, but 
the agricultural trader, the small businessman, the 
grain merchant, and hundreds of agents and middle¬ 
men. Unemployment nearly paralysed India; 
unrest grew. Whether they realised it or not, the 
British were sitting on the most dangerous volcano 
in the whole of Asia. Gandhiji marched on Dandi 
against this background. ‘T shall return with my 
country’s freedom,” he'announced. "If I don’t, my 
body shall be visible, dead, floating on the sea.” 

People took Gandhiji on his words and the 
Disobedience Movement began. The salt laws 
were evaded, English doth bo3!'cotted and burnt, 
foreign liquor shops picketed. Thousands cramm¬ 
ed the jails. One of Prem Chand’s minor 
ambitions at that time was to see the inside 
of a jail; his wife, however, managed to enjoy His 
Majesty’s hospitality before he could. With the 
children to look after, there was no point in both 
husband and wife going to'prison, so Prem Chand 
gave up the idea. 

Sanicu'-Yatra's stories are woven, as we have seen 
earlier, around the fact of India's political and 
economic renaissance ; this renaissance drew inspira¬ 
tion directly from Gandhiji, and was conducted 
through his leadership. The entire country looked 
up to Imh as a symbol as well as , a concrete' guide. 
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It is strange io notice in Samar-Yatra that Prem 
Chand, though impressed by the practical political 
piloting of Gandhiji, and giving his allegiance to the 
cause, is not inspired by the principles of Gandhi- 
istic pliilosophy. He felt, sincerely, that pure 
ohimsa and mass processions in streets wei'e not 
enough to win India her independence. In Katil, 
there are two protagonists, a mother and her son, 
she believing in ahimsa and her son being a fire¬ 
brand. 

"Picketing and squatting crowds don’t get ns anywhere,” 
says Dharm Vir. “They only show how pitifully weak we are. 
You don’t make a country free by singing pious songs and 
parading streets in non-violent batches. This is kid s'.uff, 
mother. When a child starts crying, we give him a toffee or 
lozenge to keep him quiet Well, that’s all we’re likely to get— 
toffees and lozenves The cake will come when we're prepared 
to pay the price for it,” 

"Haven’t we paid the price.?” asks his mother. "Aren’t 
we still paying it 1 Thousands in, jails rotting. Thousands 
beaten up. thousands dead. Thousands homeless, thousands 
with land and money confiscated. Isn’t this price enough ?" 

“Has all this affected the British ?” he retorts. "They’re 
still rulers, still plump and proud. They will leave India only 
when they realize that the going is getting too hot for them, or 
that it isn’t worth exploiting any more. Kill a couple of 
thousand English today, and you have freedom coming to you 
on a plate. Yes, mother. That’s exactly what happened in 
Russia, that’s exactly what happened in Ireland, and that’s 
qxactly what’s going to happen in India—I hope 1” 

The authorities, not pleased with tliis sort of 
sentiment, demanded a heavy fine as soon as this 
story appeared in Hans. Fines notwithstanding, 
Prem Chand continued to believe that accepting 
bullets and lathis like goats and waiting for a change 
of heart in the sergeants and viceroys was an ex¬ 
tremely ridiculous attitude. The first day's proces¬ 
sion, in the story Jail, is tired upon by the police ; 
some satyagraliis are lulled, Prem Chand describes 
the feelings of the people when plans are made to 
take out a procession the next day. 
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"Most of them felt it was futile. Think it over. The pro¬ 
cession was meant to show the authorities that we still had lire 
in us, that we could stand up and face the music, that we had 
a cause. We wanted to show the autnorities that we would 
not rest until we had overthrown a regime built on deceit and 
oppress on. Very well. They took us at our word. They 
stopped our procession. They wanted to show us that they had 
power and guns on their side. They wanted to teach us a 
lesson. They wanted to tell us that they had come to rule us, 
and that they meant business. That’s that.” 

Towards his last years, fresh disillusionment was 
taking hold of Prem Chand. He felt that indepen¬ 
dence would be won by the Congress means of 
ahinisa and non-cooperation, but such a freedom 
without a change in the economic and social struc¬ 
ture, might, he felt, on!57 mean the substitution of 
one kind of subtle oppression for another; native 
exploiters instead of English. “If, after freedom, 
we carry on as now," says Rupmani in The Sacrifice, 
"Vfhy, let’s dump such freedom in the sea. We all 
know what we are fighting for. It certainly is 
freedom, but it’s more than freedom. It’s to reduce 
oppression, raise culture ; and for clean homes, 
smiling children ; enlightened universities, and honest 
law courts. I don’t give she snaps her fingers 

—“for freedom as such. I don’t give that for freedom 
if freedom means putting Govind in place of John ” 

, Correctly interpreted, the stories in Samar Yatra 
are not diatribes against English rule ; they are not 
political lampoons, but the passionate expression 
of humanitarian principles. They are directed 
against exploitation, whether Govind’s or John’s, 
and that is the cliief reason why they can be read 
today with the same interest as twenty years ago, 

Karma-Bhumi is also propelled by the same hum¬ 
anitarian impulse, and the economic causes of the 
freedom movement are dealt with at length ; Gand- 
hian influence is also clearly visible. The moV^ent 
is led by the bourgeois middle-class m a non-Violent 
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manner. It is surprising to notice Seth Samar Kant 
and Seth Diiani Ram turning over new leaves, 
through a remarkable change of heart. Prem Chand 
possibly still retained some faith in their class ; 
perliaps he still had to support Gandhism ; yet he re¬ 
veals the true nature of his feelings ; "'It’s money 
that causes so much slaveiy all over the world : it’s 
money that sustains it.” 
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Film Days 

“There is no end to the number of excuses a man 
disoovera in order to justify himaalf. Self-decep¬ 
tion in the oommoneafc and easiest thing in the 
■world." —Prim Ohand 

P REM CHAND and Shivrani Devi were once 
travelling in an Inter-Class compartment pack¬ 
ed with farmers. Travel then was as messy and 
difficult as now. A number of farmers entered 
their compartment. They had spent about fifteen 
rupees each—a tidy sum then, equivalent Rs. 6o or 
Rs. 70 now—in order to pay respects to Shitala 
Devi, one of a number of goddesses they propitiated 
annually. 

Prem Chand started to argue with them. 

“This is very silly,” be said. “You have wasted four 
months of liA'^elihood in a single day. Why, it would have been 
better for everybody if you had stayed at home and worshipped 
her there. Shilaia Devi is pleased most when she finds her 
devotees comfortable.” 

It was so crowded inside the compartment that 
the advice could hardly percolate to the passengers. 
Besides, Shivrani Devi wanted peasants to move 
oh to a Third Class compartment. 

"Please,” she said to Prem Chand, “why not try to con¬ 
vince them some other time ? I can hardly breathe in here.” 

“You are a very, very curious woman. Rani," he replied. 
“You go to jail for these people, you make speeches about thmr 
reform and progress, and now you want them to move off. I 
am touched by them ; they stir me more than I can say.” 

“You can’t sympathise with them in this stuffy box,”’ 
Shivrani Devi said. 

“I can’t think of a better time or place," he replied. 

“But all your books are written for them. You speak to 
them all the time.” 1 ,, 
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"They are written for them, but not read by them,” said 
Prem Chand. "If 1 could get my novels on the screen, and 
some kind distributor would exhibit them free all over the 
country, I might stand a chance of getting my message to the 
peasants.” 

These feelings were expressed in 1929, when 
India’s film industry was infantile (as now) and re¬ 
vealed far less scope than it does today. In 1934, 
Prem Chand received an offer to work for the Ajanta 
Cinetone Company in Bombay. Here’s just my 
chance, thought Prem Chand. Both Hans and 
Jagran were on the point of mortality ; domestic 
expenses had mounted with the entrance of his sons 
into college ; the film line promised big money. He 
consulted his wife. She gave him a flat no. 

"I don’t see why not,” he argued. "We don’t get enough 
in a month to see ourselves through, let alone the running of 
Hans and Jagran.” 

"I don’t see why you should strain yourself in order to keep 
Hans and Jagran alive,” she said. 

"We can’t back out now,” replied Prem Chand. “It’s a 
trust we’ve taken on. Now there’s only going ahead with it. 
We’ve argued this hundreds of times. But don’t you see it’s, 
so much more than that, Rani. Look at the incalculable in¬ 
fluence my novels will have if they are screened I Now only 
readers get at them ; the screen will bring thehi to the most 
miscellaneous of audiences.” 

"Influencing them isn’t going to get us anything,” said 
Shivrani Devi. 

"It’s getting me a good deal of satisfaction," said Prem 
Chand. "You know- very well I don’t write for anybody in 
particular, I write to please myself. But I also want to see 
as many people as possible reading and understanding and 
enjoying my work. I’ll get Rs. 9,000 the first year ; that’s 
more than enough for Hans ahd Jagran. And another ten 
thousand the next year when I return from Bombay and twid¬ 
dle my thumbs at borne.” 

Shivrani Devi , was persuaded, and Prem Chand 
rented a house in Dadar. 'T arrived in Bombay on 
the ist of July,” he wrote Munshi Nigam on To July 
1934, "and have signed a contract with the Ajanta 
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Cinetone Company to submit script for six long 
shots over a period of twelve months, which 
shouldn’t be very difficult. Hatis and Jagran were 
on their last legs ; my booksellers and publishers 
very reluctant to pay up. I don’t like this busi¬ 
ness, but there was no other way out. There’s one 
hitch : I have to write according to the plans and 
ideas of the directors. It could be worse. After 
aU, the directors know best what makes a film 
click.” 

Prem Chand needed about two thousand rupees 
for his periodicals. He explains his financial troubles 
in a letter to Shri Jainendra Kumar. 

"I am lured by the film world, Jainendra. Not by instinct, 
but by contract : Rs 8,000 annually. But I’m doing this only 
because .there is no other means of keying Hatis and Jagran 
alive. Either this, or peddle my stories and novels in the 
bazar...So far I’ve been treated like a prince. No strings attach¬ 
ed : write what I want, how I want it. After one year’s work, 
I can return to Banaras, and supply the Company with four 
stories every year for four or five thousand. That should be 
more than enough ior Hans and its sister." 

Prem Chand’s first film was called Mill Worker, 
and was adapted for screen purposes from a story 
by him of the same name. Conflict between workers 
and mill owners, consequent upon economic distress, 
was becoming an alarming feature of India’s indus¬ 
trial world. Shri Lalit Kumar, who acted in the 
film after getting recommended by Prem Chand to 
the producer, gives an interesting account of the 
intricate process by which the film version came into 
being in an article called The Birth of “Mill Worker”. 
Shri Lalit Kumar was a clo.se friend of Prem Chand, 
and used to drop in for a chat nearly every day, 

"When Prem Chand finished Mill Worker," he wites, “he 
was compelled to translate' ft into Urdu for the benefit of the 
director Shri Bhutani and his associate Shri Khalil Aftab tvho 
did not know Jlijqdi. Next, at Shri Bhutani’s wishes aiid to 
suit the parpdses of scenario, be made suitable 'alt^tions in 
the origin^ plot. New scenes,were added.;many'thrown over- 
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board. The result was a brand-new story. Not only had the 
plot changed, but the style, in places, became absurdly pedes¬ 
trian. There was little or none of the early efiect left. Shoot¬ 
ing commenced. More alterations, more flatness. Three months 
later the film was ready,..The Company had great hopes in the 
film, for it was the first that presented, with honesty and force, 
a major social problem—the continuous friction between mill 
owner and mill worker. Prem Chand had put heart and soul 
into it, and the result was satisfying. The cupidity, hardness 
and pride of mill owners emerged with the same clarity as the 
grim poverty of the workers and their wives and children ; 
the emotions of both classes were passed through a straight 
clean filter...” 

There is a panchayat in Mill Worker, and Prera 
Chand himself played head of the fanchayat. The 
panchayal’s job is to aiTive at an amicable 
rapprochement of the interests of miD owner and 
worker ; in that sense. Mill Worker is an embodi¬ 
ment of Gaiidhian principle. But the hero of the 
film is neither the panchayat nor Gandhian principle; 
neither mill owner nor mill worker, but the persis¬ 
tent background of economic distress which colours 
the lives of the workers, and the persistent back¬ 
ground of economic luxury which warps the affections 
of the min owners. 

Prem Chand has a story, Damal ka Kaidi, which 
contains an account of a similar attempt at recon¬ 
ciliation Not merely is there a change of heart in 
the mill owner—as recommended by Gandhiji—^but 
Prem Chand goes the whole ho^ by bringing in 
elements of metaphysical consideration which, 
though appropriate, constantly tend to blur the 
story. , On one side, is the Seth, complete with greed 
and fiintiness ; on the, other are tne workers, and 
their appalling poverty. The climax, a hartal, is 
beautifully worked up. 

“SethjL's chief aim in life, was to make money, and his chief 
duty to preserve the means by which the money came. 

“Like, other members' of the rich class, Sethji had built a 
temple in which a hired worshipper raised prayers for his wel¬ 
fare from early morning to mid-night. 
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“His mill was among the nation’s largest. Since the Swadeshi 
movement started, there was a heavy demand for indigenous 
cloth, and more mills mushroomed. Sethji raised the price by 
two annas. The demand increased. In the meantime, however 
food prices fell. So Sethji wanted to lower wages corresponding 
to the cheaper cost of living. The workers’ representatives 
argued and protested, but Sethji remained firm. Why shouldn’t 
1 decrease wages, he insisted, when I can get fresh workers 
immediately ? Any number of them. I have no sentimental 
interest in my old workers, he said 

‘ Hartal follows. There are knots of workers all around the 
house Some standing, some on grass. Others loafing. Behind 
the gates stand armed constables. There is a complete strike in 
the mill. 

"The chief representative of the workers argues, cajoles, begs, 
but Sethji clings to his trump card. He returns to his fellow 
workers and addresses them. “He. will not budge an inch. He 
says, w ork or don’t work ; I don’t care. That mill, that mill, 
my mill, your mill, made a profit of ten lakhs this year. That 
doesn’t satisfy him. He has the trade on his side, the law on 
his side. Who have we on our side ? Ourselves. Friends and 
fellow workers ! Let us make up our minds I We have had 
enough of beating about the bush. Let us resolve this day that 
any one who enters the mill, enters over our dead bodies. Come 
lathis, come bullets I Not a foot shall enter the mill except 
ours I” 

In this way the story proceeds towards its climaxj 
ending in reconciliation. The story of MiU Worker, 
as originally screened, must have possessed a similar 
build-up to warrant the high hopes of its producers. 
But the censors went at it with gusto ; the Caesarean 
operation produced a mutilation which promptly 
flopped. 

Mill Worker failed in spite of drastic revision. 
Many scenes were le-shot; even these fell prey to 
the censor. The authorities , of Bombay Province 
banned it. It ran for some days in Punjab before 
being banned there as wdl. . One and a half years 
later, Shri Bhutan! tried to re-screen it by changing 
its title to The Poor Worker, Apparently, the. poor 
worker could pass, for he compelled pity,, instead .of, 
wrath ; whereas the militant worker was aaatheinia., 
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This knocked the bottom out of Preni Chand’s 
dream. He had come to Bombay in order to see 
that his message percolated to the widest possible 
audience through the fascinating medium of the 
.screen. Another script. The New Life, was shot, 
and proved equally disappointing. "Everything is 
in the hands of the directors,” said Prein Chand to 
Shivrani Devi one day. “The writer doesn't stand 
a dog's chance of having his say. They are all out 
to make money, as fast as they can.” 

He had been hardly more than a year in the film 
world when he wrote to Shri Jainendra Kumar. 

"I don’t see one of my dreams coming true. All producers 
follow the same old groove. Lewd jokes, to them, are the 
essence of humour. Unreality, to them, is the stuff of life. Kings 
and queens, viziers, hordes of courtiers, fake battles is all they 
know. My stories are built around social problems, and I want 
them to reach the educated as much as the illiterate. But 
the producer is out for money ; his public is lire galleiy. There's 
no use complaining now, though. I asked for it, and I got it. 
I've got to see the year through, but I don't think I’ve pro¬ 
fited one bit from Bombay. At the moment I’m working on 
the last pages of Godan, But I feel so restless. I wish I were 
back in Banaras where it was so easy to concentrate. 1 can’t 
do solid work here I’m frittering my talents.” 

Before leaving Bombay, he had sold the film 
copyright of Seva-Sadan to Malialakshmi Cinetone ; 
the film was released on the eve of liis departure. 

"It had its fpremiere at the Imperial Cinema,” writes Shri 
Lalit Kumar. "It was a sore disappointment. I asked Prero 
Chand why it should have turned out to be so bad. ‘I don’t 
know,' he replied sadly. 'All I know is that I was asked to 
part with the copyright. I did. The rest is their business, not 
mine.” 

He had a last offer from Shri Dinesh Ray, then 
director of Bombay Talkies, an enterprising concern, 
to write scripts for the company. 

He declined. "I'm going back,” he said, 

"You can send us script from Banaras," sugges¬ 
ted Shri Ray. 
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“I'm sorry/’ said Prem Chand. '"1 leel I can't 
do script any more.” And he recommended a friend 
for the job. 

He had realized that self-deception was the 
easiest and commonest thing in the world. 
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“Our Parishad stands for the advancement of 
literature and the sanctity of all other kinds 
of work." — Pr&ni Chand 

Prem Chand said this in his capacity as the 
elected President of the Progressive Writers' Union, 
which held its first all-India meeting in Lucknow in 
1936. The enthusiasm with which he spoke indi¬ 
cates the high hopes he placed in the conference ; 
it was one of the very few times in his life when his 
emotional reserve broke out of him and expressed 
his feelings with vehement candour and zeal. 

“Friends 1 To-day is a memorable occasion in the history of 
Indian literature. Our literature has had a curious beginning, 
and more curious development. Writers have concerned them¬ 
selves more with the philological aspects of literature than the 
human ; how many of our early literary personalities are no 
better than acute analysts of the formal structure of language. 
I speak here of both Hindi and Urdu writers. I believe that 
this tendency was not all perverse ; in fact, it is necessary to 
pay attention, detailed and sympathetic, to the texture of 
language until it has stabilised itself into a concrete and accu¬ 
rate means of human communication. The analysis is part of 
a purifying process. For until language is pure and steady, it 
cannot express fine or powerful feelings. If, today, we look 
back on all the early analysts as perverse literary men, and for¬ 
get that they have made the road smoother and brighter for us, 
we shall be no belter than ungrateful and less intelligent 
than bullocks," 

“For language is a means, an artifice, not a goal. Our 
predecess rs have taught us many tricks ; I hope we have learnt 
them well. I feel that we are now in a position 1 1 think more 
of ideas instead of how to express them in the most mellifluent 
or sonorous style. We can now push forward to tho realization 
of literature’s basic aim ; fusing noble idea with accurate style. 
And not only for the purposes of creative art ; language should 
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be pure and accui ate even in the service of science and especi¬ 
ally in the pursuit of philosophy.” 

In 1924 Prem Chand and Munshi Daya Narayan 
Nigam were absorbed in setting up an Indian Aca¬ 
demy of Arts and Letters. When it was finally 
formed, Prem Chand used to spend a good many of 
his evenings taking part in its meetings and 
discussions. 

One evening he returned from a meeting and 
told his wife ; 

"It isn’t the sort of thing I had in mind.” 

' What isn’t ?” she asked. 

"The Academy. I hope something comes of it.” 

"You sa}' that very sndly,” she said. 

'T know,” he replied. "This isn’t the way to do things. 
I’d originally intended to have a major writer from each regional 
language on the committee. We could keep a check on silly 
books published anywhere in India in this way. Constructive 
advice—that was my plan,' Develop good literatures, buttress 
weak ones. You don’t realize how young writers flounder. There’s 
no one to help them—none. All they get is 'a heap of dry and 
curt rejection slips. What we ne^ is an Academy to guide 
talent, nourish growing seed, and sort out good and bad. Most 
important of all is help to. the young.” 

"The yoimg ones break into print sooner or latter,” said 
Shivrani Devi. 

"Later generally.” he replied. "Publishing is the least part- 
of it. What is required is honest publishing, with the writer 
getting his fair share. I wanted the Academy to be an honest 
publisher as well; autlior and Academy, hand in glove. Writers 
can carry on without mateiial welfare for some time, but when 
things come to such a p.rss that there seems to be no hope gt 
all, either now or in the near or far future, of getting his fair 
chunk of profit, the writer begins to mark time. That’s when 
literary progress stops ” 

"Tliat sounds reasonable enough," said Shivrani Devi, 

"Tell that to the publisher,” replied Prqm Chand, smiling. 
"At present we are marking time. Whatever talk there is of 
helping the writer, is pure lip-service. Lip-service is not suffi: 
dent nourishment for literature.” 

"Is there any way out ?” his wife enquire^, , 
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"I’ve already described it.” he replied. "An honest Academy. 
For this much is true : unless our literature is purified and 
pushes ahead, theii can he no pushing ahead of our society and 
our politics-” 

“You would link society, politics, and literature ?” 

"Ye.<!,” be replied. “There is essential interconnection 
between them. A pure, accurate language produces a pme 
and noble literature, and reflects a harmonious society. In a 
society that is harmonious, you cannot expect politics to be 
grabbing and haphazard. These three go hand in hand.” 

"You mean a writer when writing should be aware of social 
currents and political affairs” ? Shivrani Devi asked. 

"Of course he .should,” he answered. "For the aim of all 
three is much the same. Society is our name for the communal 
life of individuals. \\’ell in communal life, loss and gain, joy 
and sorrow, have their point of reference, ultimately, in indi¬ 
vidual human beings. Human beings are the point of reference 
for all that goes on in political life. And literature has much 
the same function ; it either exalts or degrades human beings, 
depending on its quality. What I mean is : all three aim to 
make the life of human beings more livable, more rich, more 
real." 

"You are trying to reach the heart of the matter,” said his 
wdfe lightly. 

"The root is where we start frora,”Jie replied. "Unless 
we nourish the root, we stand no chanCe of’getting flower and 
lea/,". 

"It’s strange our big shots don’t reflect on these matters," 
his wife said. 

"It doesn’t pay them to reflect," he replied. "They are far 
too much concerned with the process of multiplying money. 
It’s not easy for a man to understand the atmosphere of hell 
unless be passes through genuine fire and brimstone." 

In fact, Prein Chand opened a Writers’ Syndicate 
with a |?roup of fellow authors. Handing over Ham 
to the Hindi Parishad was due largely of course to 
lack of funds, hut also to his hope that the Parishad, 
by virtue of its large organisation, would reach out 
to more readers and thereby be in a position to 
encourage more young writers. As we have seen, 
he regretted getting mixed up with what he called 
a bunch of “banias.” 
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What vision this man was capable of! He 
started ordinarhy by trying to acquire knowledge 
and some comforts for himself, but very soon realized 
that his personal happiness and security depended 
on the well-being of all the society, and immediately 
directed his energies towards fulfilment of such a 
condition. His personal world became a repository 
cosmos of social advancement ; this vision of an 
orderly, exploitation-free system of communal life 
persisted to his last years. 

He called the individual the point of reference 
for literature ; his own point of reference for social 
advancement was the Indian peasant. War broke 
out in 1914, and a fresh number of problems compli¬ 
cated the Indian rural structure ; Premashram re¬ 
flects the eddies of this troubled period. 

We start with Lakhanpur, a warped, poverty- 
stricken village, one of so many dotting the Indian 
landscape. Lakhanpur is being systematically loot¬ 
ed by English, reyenue officials, by zamindars and 
their henchmen, and by petty lawyers engaging the 
peasant in endless and expensive litigation. We^ 
end with a regenerated picture. The zamindar 
Maya Shankar gives up his lands, and Laklianpur’s 
agricultural plots are transferred to the peasants, A 
magic wand passes over the village. Prem Chand des¬ 
cribe Maya Shankar’s entry into the Lakhanpur. 

"A distinct alniospbere of contentment and cleanliness. 
Almost every solid house had a thatched veranda and flat siesta 
beds. Some wore being newly painted as far as he could see, 
there was no hut. tiome were with corrugated sheeting. Near 
the entrance, an iron cow-shed, well kept; now and then lie saw 
a stable and Horses; The old hall haxl become the new school ; 
a concrete well had been dug ; there was also a ‘dharamshala’ 
which had never been there before." 

Fresh life, fresh custom, stir everywhere.'. CotVs 
and horses ; grain in the store-sheds. ‘ BsttJRajfis' a 
member of the Village Board ; tliere is "even a public 
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library—a modest affair, but good enough for a 
village previously 100 per cent illiterate ! 

Imagination takes many forms, and a neat and 
prosperous village is one of them. Almost as soon 
as he felt that there was chance for his vision to 
become reality, Prem Chand resigned and joined 
the ranks of those he fought for India's freedom— 
freedom for Prem Chand always standing for much 
more than mere political independence ; it meant for 
him, chiefly the abolition of social and economic 
slavey. Though not lond of Gandiji's way of com¬ 
promise through satyagraha, Prem Chand accepted 
him as a leader in the absence of any better guide. 
The Liberal Party, whicli stood for conciliation, was 
one of his blind spots ; in fact, before accepting 
Gandhiji’s leadership, he had preferred Tilak to the 
Liberals, “He was given to strong beliefs," writes 
Munshi Nigam, “especially in political matters. I 
remember the time when both of us went to the 
Abmedabad session of the Congress. He was all 
praise for Lokmanya Tilak ;.my sympathies lay with 
Gokhale and Sir Firozeshah. We argued most of 
the time without either, I think, budging an inch." 

He was not prepared to accept the refonns of 
Morley'and Montague Chlemesford. “You can’t im¬ 
pose these things from aboye,’’ he used to say. In 
a letter of 21 December 1919 he clarifies his stand¬ 
point on the matter of legal and educational reform. 
“I am not very happy about it," he says, and goes 
on to explain how the “reforms" are actually a 
camouflage designed to continue current mal¬ 
practice. 

“In the matter of absolute faith,” writes Munshi Nigam. 
“Prem Chand would n^t tolerate compromise and under-table 
deals. Perhaps be wanted a mililant fight; it is true in any case 
that he believed in building up the human potential of India in 
order to wage unceasing opposition to foreign authority. He was 
prepared for setback, even defeat; but there was no (juestioii 
of backfrg out, or giving in. I feel he had developed a complex 
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against the English bureaucracy. I remember a time when I 
sent him a letter in which I tried to explain my own belief that 
the bait March was premature. He exploded. 'Premature 1' 
he wrote back. "Premature I Everything appears premature 
to the man who will not take an opportunity when it comes. 
Deatli is premature, nature is premature. There's only one 
way of testing it : take hold ot it and find out. The Salt March 
has taken the nation by storm. It stands vindicated I" 

The time was ripe, and the people ready to carrjr 
on the fight for independence. Nurtured in the 
cities, the call was spre'^ding among the villages and 
had already claimed strong adherents there. In the 
meantime, however, a curious thing happened ; the 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact was signed ; it was a compromise, 
and appeared to many to be a humiliating concess¬ 
ion, for of the eleven points Gandhiji declared before 
marching on Dandi, not one found fulfilment in the 
pact. More shocked than anyone else was Prem 
Chand. He had had a vision of Lakhanpur, and it 
had changed into the grim sordor of Hori’s village 
Belari in Godan. “Gobar entered the hut. It was 
so filthy in side he felt like vomiting. One part of 
it was on the point of collapse. A lonely bullock, 
half dead, stood outside." 

"It was not only Gobar's hut that was filthy. The entire 
village smelt. Long faces everywhere, sad with infinite melan¬ 
choly, as if a moody puppetmaster sat inside them and mani¬ 
pulated their faces to suit his caprice. They vralked about, 
ground wheat, ale, slept and dreamt, but with llstlcssness, like 
people who have notliing belter to do. Without hope, their 
sap dry inside them like a withered tree...Refuse rotting on 
their doorstep,, but the odour e-scaped them ; jackals croiitied 
around the huts at night, wailing, but they heard no wail...” 

The other side of the coin show's the Rai Sahib, 
the rich zamindar whose "fame spread like wild fire 
during the years of satyagraha. He renounced his 
Council membership and went to jail. Since then, 
local folk admired him. Not because he exploited 
them less. The same stiff taxes continued. But 
the blame for the taxes fell on the agents whp 
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collected them, not on the zamindar who levied 
them.” 

This attempt at compromise disillusioned many 
people, especially those young men who had taken 
part in the movement wdth the hope that it would 
bring freedom. Their faith in Gandhism was con¬ 
siderably shaken. Preni Chand expressed his own 
ideas on the matter in a short story titled Shade he 
Talto about a young man named Ramesh who turns 
a revolutionary after breaking jail. 

“He had a lot of time for reflection in the cold walls of his 
cell. He used to think : Why does man sin ? Because the 
world is cockeyed. Some have twenty rooms to live in, others 
are driven ofl from taking a nap under a tree. Some living a 
life of diamonds and yards and yards of silk, othere naked, [n 
so cockeyed a world as this, theft, murder and blasphemy become 
very natural things. Ramesh dreamt of a diflerent order of 
society, in which all existed, and which existed for all, where 
every member had a chance of enjoying happiness in his own 
way, of his own brand. Without theft or loot. If the rich 
man did not voluntarily give up his wealth, snatch it from him 
and distribute it fairly. He will call it sin ; is his sin any 
better ? He'll start the whole system of law against such a 
reformer ; let him. We have our own system of justice in 
which be and his colleagues are criminals. In our system of 
iMtice, the man who gets more than he earns is a criminal... 
Ramesh started to hold clandestine meetings with a bunch of 
friends. Anns were being collected.” 

"rhe Progressive Writers’ Union was born in this 
atmosphere ; many of its members bad communist 
aflEiliationSi which at that time meant mostly be¬ 
lieving in the eradication of inequalities so glaring 
as to be absurd. "Our country is passing through 
a decade of momentous change,” declared its mani¬ 
festo. "Though the death knell of the old order has 
already rung, its adherents and champions persist 
to the last gasp, and it is not likely that we sliall see 
its end as soon as we wanted and expected ; the 
poison takes many forms and cori'upts our social 
body in many subtle ways. We are pledged to 
combat the encroachment of this deadly menace, 
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aiid to offer our sincere support, in writing and 
action, to those progressive elements in our society 
which have as their aim the annihilation of ex¬ 
ploiting interests and outmoded conventional absur¬ 
dities.” 

Prem Chand had a hand in the manifesto. His 
presidential address presents a more sober perspec¬ 
tive. “We must see to it,” he said, "that our 
literature possesses these fundamental qualities : 
dignified thought, the breath of freedom, beauty 
and clarity ol style, and a clear reflection of life’s 
calm and bustle, the heart of truth. It must give 
us a goal, it must make us alive, it must make us 
think. I cannot conceive of literature as a soporific. 
If it is no better than a soporific, it is no better than 
useless or dead.” 



i8 

Action 

" The purpose of life is work.** —Prem. 0/iand 

P REM CHAND, in liis children’s version of 
the Ramaymia, has a passage which des¬ 
cribes Ram and Lakshmati setting out in the com¬ 
pany of the sage Vishwamitra in order to fight the 
demons. Vishwamitra teaches them a sacred chant 
which, he says, W'ill cure fatigue as they cross the 
forest. Scratch the simple symbolism, and the 
chant is revealed to be no more than zeal and delight 
in one’s work. As long as a man has a purpose, a 
purpose which includes opposition to the forces of 
evil and unnecessary pain, he possesses a secret fund 
of strength on which he can draw at will. 

Towai-ds his last years, especially after his dis¬ 
illusionment with the peaceful and concessionary 
methods of Gandhiji, Prem Chand began to be obses¬ 
sed by such a purpose. A change of heart appeared 
too far away to be even a remote possibility. His 
vision saw two clear social compartments : the 
affluent and the depressed. He saw an effective 
means of equalising them : opposition and conflict. 

"We have seen men like gods,” he writes in his unfinished 
m\’d Martgal Suita. "Our history is full of them. They will 
continue to come, and praise the world for its virtue and good¬ 
ness. We’ve had enough of such double talk. They are not 
gods, but cowards, self-seekers, lackeys of salvation. A god is 
a man who struggles for justice, who gives up his li’e in trying 
to establish a humane order. ITie world as we know it is cruel, 
selfish, iniquitous, exploited. There is no need to praise it; 
there is need to reform it. Lackey gods are worse than 
quacks." 

In the same novel, he adds, “He had never thought 
in such terrible terms , before ; but he Icnew that 
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he could never sit still when all around him 
abomination flourished.” Mangal Sutra was started 
immediately after the first manifesto of the Pro¬ 
gressive' Writers’ conference ; it was intended to 
he his own contribution to the writers' demand for 
aid to the “progressive” elements in India's fight 
for independence. It could not be finished because 
he fell severely ill a few days after he started on the 
book. 

On June 26 his stomach trouble attacked him 
Vi ith vehement vigour. He broke from strict diet, 
and it grew worse. He coughed blood, and his face 
grew very pale. Shivrani Devi sent for a doctor, 
who assured her it would pass, as it was only a 
local throat complication. He was wrong. 

From that day, Prem Chand was totally bed¬ 
ridden. Giddy fits overtook him ; at night he 
couldn’t geta wink of sleep. But he kept reading 
and writing. Mangal Sutra emerged slowly, page 
by page. There was now a depth and intensity 
about his writings; it was not the individual, not 
the middle-class that now' obsessed him. He attack¬ 
ed the entire structure of Indian semi-feudal and 
colonial society, advccating, fervently, the cause of 
the depressed and exploited, often with subtle 
emotional undertones. Honest and warm charac¬ 
ters—Ghiso, Madho, Hori. Dhaniya, Tuliyaj—came 
into being. The famous short story JCa/ffw is a pro¬ 
duct of his bed-ridden period, Kafan is a stpry of the 
basic evil of exploitation ; exploitation, Prem Chand 
seems to say, is wicked because it robs human 
labour not so much of wealth as of dignity. 

His wife tried to stop him from writing, but gave 
it up as hopeless when she reah’zed that it was work 
which kept him going. In July she took him to 
Lucknow, where the best doctors , diagnosed his 
disease, Nothing happened, By the time be was 
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back in Banaras, his disease had become worse than 
ever before. 

He felt he w'ould die, but he was getting so used 
to li\ing close to death—he had been friends with 
death for the last twenty years—that he faced it 
honestly. In June 1925 he had written to the 
editor of Zamana, "Old age and such things don’t 
worry me. I feel very, very old inside.” He had mo¬ 
ments of weakness in his early years. 

“Yes, I am a little afraid of death,” he writes in a letter 
from Gorakhpur in' 1918. “I want so much to be tranquil 
about it. 1 want to know God, feel His hand on me ; but it 
doesn’t work out that way. If some sage guided me I There’s 
one fear above all ; If I die now, who will look after my 
children 1 I hope you will give them a look everynow and 
then," he writes Munshi Nigam, “if anything untoward 
happens.” 

His last years saw a contented man, for he felt 
that though he had been unable to do all that he 
desired, and though there was a good deal lett to be 
done, he had worked steadily and honestly. A 
passage from his story The Writer illuminates his 
simple philosophy of life. 

“My religion is work,” he writes. ‘T work with fervour ; 
I put all I can into what I am doing. It isn’t my' fault if after 
working all I can, I find I still strave. I may die ; that’s the 
worst that can happen. Thousands like me die daily. I don’t 
think I’m afraid of dying.’’ 

Commenting on his secluded life, Pandit Banarsi 
Das Chaturvedi once wrote to Prem Chand advising 
him to travel and see more of life if he wanted to 
preserve his freshness of vision and vitality. 

“Freshness of vision and vitality,’’ replied Prem Chand, 
“are a concern of the mind. I have seen young men whose 
minds are so stagnant that they are really extremely dilapi¬ 
dated : I have seen bearded ones who could still knock about 
an idea or two better than you or I can, But these people 
prefer not to be young, not to feel young. I don’t believe in an 
after life, so I am not bothered about trying to feel young or 
old : you will notice that most people who believe in after life 
try to cultivative elderliness and a mask of accompanying wisdom. 
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There are, of course, two kinds of feeling young : the healthy 
normal type, and the wildly excited kind. The healthy kind 
of feeling young is a very necessary sobriety : it keeps a man 
on the straight and clear path by making him avoid sudden pit- 
falls. The second kind is more dangerous ; it dreams of utopias, 
it tries to create them, make them real; sometimes it runs after 
fallacious visions. I have had my hours of excited dreaming, 
but I hope I have succeeded in steering clear of fallacy and 
absurdity. For I think that the chief purpose of life is to culti¬ 
vate a serene and tender domestic contentment. Life can offer 
no better happiness.” 

One hot night in August, he descended from his 
bed, and sat crosslegged on the floor, trying to find 
words for an address mourning the death of Maxim 
Gorki, which he would read out next day at a meet¬ 
ing in the offices of the daily Aj. He was badly sick. 
Shivrani Devi, sleepless for many nights, said : 

“You aren’t well at all. You should go to bed. The addres-s 
can wait. How can you even try to write in such fever ?” 

“It can wait,” he replied tiredly. "But L can’t. I feel 
perfectly all right. One feels all right if one does work to one’.s 
liking. I feel fine.” 

“I’m told there's a meeting tomorrow,” she said. 

“We’re mourning Gorki’s death,” he answered. 

“I don’t see why you should go out of your way to mourn 
someone who isn’t even an Indian,” said Shivrani Devi. 

“He was too big for labels,” Prem Chand said. "Writers 
have that privilege,” he added humorously. "They are judged 
by what they write, not by the national and political tags people 
attach to their names. Their works have value for all human 
beings.” 

“How does Gorki have value for Indians V‘ she asked, 
encouraging him on. 

“Rani!” he smiled, “you’re on the wrong track, A writer 
doesn’t have value in any specific way. His value lies in his 
suffering, his passion, his ideals, his penance. Through penance 
he selves that masses. The writer is great because he is, if a 
good writer, the least selfish of men ; all his work is an attempt 
at unselfish communication.” 

' ‘I stUl doubt if any peasant has ever heard the name of 
Gorki,” said Shivrani Devi. 

“Our peMOnts don't even know the names of Indian writers,” 
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he replied. “That doesn’t mean we should stop writing for 
them.” 

‘‘That’s not true,” she persisted. “The peasant has heard 
of Tulsi Des, Sur Das. of Kabir.” 

“Very few,” he said. “Only the ones who can read and 
write. J hat's the crux of the problem. We must have literacy. 
The moment e have literacy, Gorki will take his place among 
Tulsi and Sur and Kabir.” 

His wife's objection notwithstanding, Prem 
Chand went to the meeting. His breath gave out 
while climbing the stairs. He sat down ; it was so 
bad that another person had to readout his address. 
He was taken home, legs weak and face pale. 
When Shi^-rani Devi rebuked his behaviour, he 
replied ; "I don’t care. Just a small weakness, 
that's all. Besides, I just can't sit still.” 

September was a critical month ; a gastric ulcer 
developed and he could digest nothing except liquid 
food, even that with great difficulty. His stomach 
.swelled up like an enormous bladder, and he had 
frequent loose motions. Mo.st of the time he lay 
unconscious. 

Death was very near. He faced it calmly be¬ 
cause, as he says, he did not believe in an after life, 
because he did his work honestly and therefore with¬ 
out regret, and because the thought he had a defi¬ 
nite mission in life : to make the world a better and 
more beautiful place to live in. He could not re¬ 
concile his purpose with what he considered to be 
the ruthless systematic exploitation carried on by 
India’s moneyed classes ; his last story Th& Two 
Siiii'rs, published in Delhi’s Ismut in October 1936,' 
has one of its chief characters saying : 

“The rich are robbers, a]], every one of them. Make money 
and build a temple ; delight and praise I Who cares how tliat 
money was made, where it canie from, how filthily dirty it is ?” 

At his death-bed came his sous, brothers and 
cousins, and many friends specially invited, among 
them Munshi Dayanarayau Nigam and Shri 
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Jainendra Kiunar. To them he gave the same 
message : end injustice, end exploitation, end all 
man-made suffering. 

"He sent me a wire a fortnight before his death,” writes 
Munshi Nigam. “The journey was a confused amalgam of hope 
and fear. I never recovered from the first shock of meeting 
him on his death bed. Pulled down almost to the extent of a, 
skeleton ; I could hardly make him out. When I saw the dark- 
circled eyes, peering from abysms, the sunken dry cheeks, the 
skinny fingers, my eyes filled I recalled times when this man 
kept us roaring with his interminable wit. Now he could neither 
sit up nor move a limb ; he lay stiff and silent. He suddenly 
clasped my hand and took it to his bosom ; I felt the heart 
beat faintly, like the fearful beats of a newly caged sparrow. 
Talking weakened him, but he tried to speak to me. I stopped . 
him, but he went on. This may be the last time I see you, 
he said ; don’t stop me now. The other’s don’t understand 
me, he went on ; they leave me weaker than before. All except 
Rani, he said, glancing at his wife ; if she hadn’t looked after 
me, I’d have been dead a long time ago.’’ 

Shri Jainendra Kumar was another close friend, • 
though his temperament differed a great deal from 
Prem Chand’s. It is possible that Shri Kutnar did 
not try to understand Prem Chand's bent of mind; it 
is doubtful if he understands it today. Shri Kumar, 
it appears, was trying to raise Prem Chand to his 
own level instead of meeting him on his own ; their 
wave-lengths were so different that real communica¬ 
tion seldom took place. "But think of the poverty, 
the misery ; the pain, the hunger, the squalor,'’ 
Prem Chand would, say. And Shri Kumar would 
reply,' 'Rise above these. Look for a diviner reality." 

Diviner reality is an excellent thing, but Prem 
Chand's roots, as we have seen, were in the soil. 
In one story, he tries to explain that his religion is 
that of bve. 

' Your God,” he says, "is a God of wrath and punishment, 
and runs the world by tlie rod. I shall never worship a God 
who behaves in this ridiculously in human fashion. Gudroay 
be kind to the rich, for they seem to have all the comforts .; but 
He isn’t very kind to us common folk,” 
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When Shri Kumar kept on arguing, Prem Chand 
made his position more explicit. 

"I cannot believe in God,” he said "as long eis I see cruelty 
and injustice in the world. I don’t have faith in absolute values. 
If I find that by telling a lie, I can save the lives of thousands 
of people or bring them positive benefit in any other way, I’ll 
he gladly. I measure an action by its value to human bemgs. 
If it helps my fellow beings, anything I do is good ; if it harms 
them, it is evil.” 

Shri Kumar hoped that he would be able to 
bring Prem Chand around to God if he persisted. 
Prem Chand proved more stubborn than he expected. 

On one occasion, Prem Chand turned to him, 
stretching his swollen right hand. 

"Please hold it”, he whispered, and went on talking till 
midnight. But he was not concerned with "diviner reality”, 
the conversation was mostly about literary topics ; and the 
future of Hans . 

Early in the morning of 8 October 1936, he 
passed away. 



19 

Art 

“Literature ia a reflection of its ago ; tlie thought 
and eniot.ionH that rniickon the cojiteinporary 
liuman ajiirit, inovihibly find their wav iiif'u 
its literature.” — I^rem t'hand 

T O know Prem Cliand’s life is to know his art. 

This is undoubtedly a great deal true of all 
\vriters, but in his case it is especially prominent. 
His three hundred stories and dozen novels sur¬ 
vive because they capture, accurately, the Zeit¬ 
geist of India of the 1930s ; they are, in fact, a 
sort of liistorical record, expressed in literary terms, 
of that period, Roughly speaking, they cover the 
first thirty years of the twentieth century, listing 
nearly every political and social tendency of that 
crowded and tempetnous era. 

But Prem Chand's art is not mere reflection of 
his age, on the other hand liis pen-pictures of Indian 
life are so true and realistic that they'help us to 
determine the future course of historical events. 
The writer is certainly not only to hold a mirror 
up to life : it is to try to fill up the gaps and defi¬ 
ciencies of life by creating life. And Prem Clumd htis 
done it well. After a thorough observation of the 
objective conditions he says with the sagacity of 
a sage in his novel "Kami Bhumi” : 

"Tnspite of all this our futiue is very bright. I have abso- 
lately no doubt in it that soul of India is nlivo.” 

The changes always manifest themselves in in¬ 
dividuals and events. If we look for the causes 
of the changes, they are not to be seen only in those 
particular events and individuals, but in the society 
to which they l^elong. It i.s the bounden duty of a 
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writer to analyse these events and individuals and 
find out the root cause of them in society. The 
amount of success he attains in this respect, con¬ 
tributes to the afiectiveness and utility of a writer’s 
literature, and his failure makes his literature weak 
and unafiective. 

In other words we can say that a writer picks up 
some salient events and characters and through 
them analyses the society as a whole. 

“There have been innumerable attempts to define liter¬ 
ature,” From Chand says. “I prefer the one that describes it 
as a criticism of life. Wliether in the form of an essay or a poem 
or a short story, literature’s chief function is to present an 
honest ciitical view of life.” 

We may doubt if literature can afford to stop at 
an "honest critical view of life.” Writers like 
Dickens and Balzac have mercilessly explored the 
deplorable social conditions of their times. Their 
greatness lies in the criticism, but in our age the 
greatness of a writer should also be measured by 
the extent to which he influences society and effects 
changes in it. In a revolutionary epoch when a 
struggle is being waged to replace the old, decadent 
society by a more advanced new social structure, to 
remain merely critical may seem to remain divorced 
from the heart of life ; the purpose of a writer in such 
times is to give added poiut and punch to the aspi¬ 
rations of the masses. At this time mere criticism 
is not enough, a writer has to give .a clarion call to 
action. Prem Chand though confined his definition 
to criticism, he also exhorts people to action. A 
passage in Karma-Bhumi goes beyond his statement 
about literature being o^y a "criticism of life.” 

"A social system built on iniquity.” he says, “can be sustain¬ 
ed only by more iniquit}',. It will fall sooner or later, and its 
gods trampled under foot like ordinary pebble and dust.” 

We might even add a third, and final, test for 
the writer—the most difiBicult of all. This test makes 
him compare new values with old, and to break 
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a^’ay completely from the old if he finds the new 
better. A conventional system of society offers 
hundreds of attractions, small comforts, family bonds.- 
Unless the breakaway is complete and the allegiance 
to the new cause absolute, a writer will at best be 
only a mildly sincere advocate of the new society, 
and must therefore be distrusted. 

Prem Chand failed to reach the third step. Our 
perspective may help to explain why he climg 
to literature as simply a reflection of hfe coupled 
with honest criticism. 

Prem Chand wrote with a definite purpose in 
mind. His chief aim was to further the cause of 
independence. In order to further this cause, he 
sacrificed his job. He frequently introduces char¬ 
acters into his stories who not only reflect about 
independence, but take an active part in the move¬ 
ment. But their actions do not go very much be¬ 
yond the conventions of the old society. When they 
try to do so,' Prem Chand interferes, and tries to 
satisfy their, consciousness with what I believe is a 
false and out-dated philosophy. Sometimes even 
this philosophy, spoon-fed, falls to satisfy them, and 
they feel guilty about accepting it. 

Take Kaya-Kal^a. Its hero is a truthful and 
bright young man Ccilled Chakradhar, who is sickened 
by social depredation and iniquity and hopes to 
create a free, happy new society. An upright young- 
man, he will not even dream of doing evil for the 
sake of good, and ho believes that man’s spiritual 
life is rooted in his material condition. 

"There will come a time.” he saj^s, "when we will discover 
many of out spiritual yearni ’gs in o>ir daily material life, The 
veil will then have slipped from the great mystery." . 

He works. He breaks convention. He challenges 
iniquity and oppression through safyagraha. He 
sides with the suflering peasantry. But he cannot 
take the fimal step. When the peasants resolve to 
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end the state of injustice imd attack the forces of 
the king, he backs out. 

“He tliouglit : murder is the limit. It never oceiirred to me 
to do a thing like this...But it’s all my fault. I lack something. 
If I were clean of heart, tliey would never have dreamt of taking 
the law in tlieir own hands.” 

Evidently Chakradliar throwing away his l)clief 
ill materialism resorts to catch-phrases of idealism. 
Without looking into the material causes of the 
spontaneous uprising of the peasants lie condemns 
it and linds in himself a neat metaphysical excuse 
for the rebellion. But he is amazingly honest. The 
excuse is after all an excuse. He linds he cannot 
deceive himself. “What is the point in joining 
hands," he reflects, “if we don't do so in order to 
fight injustice ?" 

The flash of light is however temporary ; Chakra- 
dhar renounces the world and enters the forest as a 
sannyusi. Giving up the “material" world, he 
begins to contemplate on the great mystery behind 
the veil which, earlier, he had thought, would 
appear in e'l'eryday life without having to search for 
it, Prem Chand's art in Kaya-Kalpa declines cor¬ 
respondingly with his hero's conversion. “There 
is fire and intimacy in the early chapters of Kewa- 
Kalpa," even a non-marxist critic has said. “But 
they gradually simmer, not into climax, but into 
smoke." We need not investigate the causes : the 
false and out-dated philosophy has no appeal for 
the mind. 

Ainarkant in Karina-BJmmi is another instance. 
He is ciuicker-witted and more vigorous than 
Chakradliar ; he is also more stubborn and pushing, 
more true to his ideals. His methods are, consequen¬ 
tly, more forceful, and his foresight longer. In 1930, 
the movement for independence had become ftnnly 
grounded on economic foundations, whereas in 1933 
it was chiefly an emotional and semi-religious (wit¬ 
ness the KhUafat) striving. 



‘'I am not interested in position and riches,” Amarkant dec¬ 
lares. “These things are chains. I am not one of those who 
confuse life’s chains with life. Life to me means struggle and 
aspiration.” His revolution is actually a kind of purification 
by lire. “He dreamt of a revolution that would wipe oil all 
fiae idealSj crush untruth and injustice, and establish a new 
order which removed dependence on the wealth of the rich and 
the power of callous authority.” 

Amarkant starts rebelling against liis father 
who has amassed wealth by shady business deals. 
He goes to a village and begins to organise the pea¬ 
sants. They take his advice with gusto, with more 
gusto than he bargains for. So, when the time comes 
and they prepare themselves for a showdown with 
the exploiting class, Amarkant, viewing the situ¬ 
ation through his old-social values of justice and 
fair play, tries to dis.suade them from their danger¬ 
ous undertaking. 

Amarkant does not, like Chakradhar, regret 
his action. He has no doubts, for he immolates 
himself in the fill-purifying fire of entering jail as a 
satyagrahi. Here the novel begins to flag. Through 
a disturbingly corny coincidence, his father under¬ 
goes a change of heart and enters the same jail. 
Both son and father return home, reconciled, 

A triumph for satyagrahi, but certainly a defeat 
of the revolutionary. We are entitled to ask ; Why ? 
What made Prem Chand slip to such an embaixas- 
sing extent ? 

Most critics attribute it to the influence of 
Gandhian doctrine. We must examine for oiurselves 
what place Gandhian doctrine then had in the 
structure of society. 

All social changes reflect themselves in events 
and individuals, and every philosophy honi of tliis 
society reflects itself in individuals. A social philo¬ 
sophy or outlook may take the name of a particular 
person—Gandhism—but it is neither born with him 
nor does it die with him. We must trace the growth 
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of Gandhism to its roots, and the roots we will find 
hidden in the problems arising from the w’orking of 
a clasi-ridden society. 

Prem Chand w'ent to Wardha in 1935 in connect¬ 
ion w'ith the meeting of the Hindi Sahitya Parishad. 
In Wardha he met Gandhiji for the first and last 
time in his life. He was tremendously impressed 
by Gandhiji’s personality, Shivrani Devi asked 
him. 

"Does that mean that you intend to become his discip.e ?" 

"Becoming a disciple doesn’t mean worshipping a man," 
Prem Chand replied. "It means emulating his good points. 
I emulate them ; I even made them the basis of Premashram 
in 1922." 

"You wiote that before Gandhiji was on the scene," 
she said. 

"That's just what 1 mean,’’ he said. From theliteiary 
point of view, I discovered Gandhiji’s doctrine long before he 
expounded it." 

"That doesn't prove anything,” his wife said. 

He smilled "I know it doesn’t. All I meant was : Gandhiji 
is pulling up with the peasants in his own way. I'm doing it in 
mine—pwith my pen and a bottle of ink." 

It is SO easy to deceive oneself, especially w'hen 
deception is in the daily atmosphere. Alongwith 
thousands of other Indians, Prem Chand sincerely 
believed that Gandhiji's principles were what he had 
.followed all his life. But is the murder of Gous 
Khan in Premashram a point of Gandhian principle ? 
Manohar's deed is described in detail and praised 
profusely, Gandhiji could not have condoned such 
, a deed. He came into the Congress leadership to put 
a stop to the revolutionary activities of Manohar, 
the leader of the peasants. 

Manohar is the representative of the exploited 
peasantry and his action is their action. After 
Ghos Khan they W'ould have certainly attacked Gian 
Shankar, the Zamindar, his protectors the Hugh'sh 
and the whole exploiting class. During the war tfie 
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toiling masses had imbibed a revolutionary spirit 
and they were being drawn into the national struggle 
through it. The propertied classes were not unaware 
of this political change of the masses and they feared 
them. So far the Congress movement was confined 
to the middle class intelligentia and its only aim was 
to get concessions, to install Govind in place of John. 
Its target was not at all the social structure which 
was based on exploitation. To save this society it 
was necessary to check these new forces. 

Fear, cautiousness, and a go-slow policy are 
the pillars of Gandhism. Gandhism is meant to 
protect private property and the interests of the 
, propertied class. We might profitably compare 
. Gandhism to a tree whose roots are Ram Rajya 
and trustee.ship, while ‘satyagraha’, 'ahimsa’ and 
"change of heart” are its offshoots, leaves and 
branches. 

The leftist movement was we^. The class- 
character of Gandhism was not analyzed and ex¬ 
posed. . The freedom loving youth, of the middle 
class easily adopted this outlook b^ause they had 
no other programme to fight the aggression. Besides 
this, the middle class, people by nature of their work 
are-nearer -to the '“^rkers, bufsocially they follow 
, the traditions of the capitalists. In their heart of 
hearts a feeling to safeguard property and heritage 
remains hidden. 

Prem Chand also belonged to the middle-class. 
He had inherited some land and house in the village 
and he, like the middle class folk, had a sentimental 
weakness for the "house”. Due to this he always 
longed to settle in the village. He actually went to 
his village and built a new house of brick and mor- 
, tar in place of old mud one of his forefathers. Though 
he wanted to participate actively in disobedience 
movement of 1930, yet Shivi'ani went to jail and he 
remained behind to look, after.the, children, 
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Such was the nature of Satyagrah moveineiit. It 
guai'anteed the safety of house at the same time 
provided the pleasure of pil^iniage to jail. While 
the big people were in jail their business was runnmg 
in tact outside. 

Preni Chand has very enthusiastically advocated 
the philosophy of sportsmanship. This philosophy 
is also an off-shoot of Gandhism, Mahatma had 
converted many a men to sportsmanship ; but he 
tied their actions to the spinning-wheel Prem 
Chand’s Chakradliar and Amarkant were also 
sportsmen. They entered into politics with sincerity 
of purpose and noble aim. But as they never ana¬ 
lyzed their deeds and never tried to understand the 
weaknesses of the movement, as being true satya- 
grahis they could take a defeat as a victory, conse¬ 
quently hypocracy became a part and parcel of 
tlieir life. If we today look out for them we shall 
find them among big congress leaders, high diplo¬ 
mats and ministers of states and centre and in their 
persons Gandhism is made the embodunent of 
hypocrisy. 

The greatest sportsman in Prem Chand's char¬ 
acters is Surdas—the blind hero of ”Rungbhoomi” 
who runs three miles at a stretch after a tonga 
simply to get a pice in charity, who fights alone and 
in an individualist manner to save his inherited land, 
ignoring the objective conditions and loses his life 
in this battle like a sportsman. Prem Chand depicts 
, him with all the sincerity, partiality and devotion of 
an artist. He to him is an ideal man. But the irony 
of all this is that he IiimseK has made him blind. 

It is not easy to change one’s class character, 
A man often shakes off the outworn traditions of 
his class, but they persistently come in his way in 
‘ new garbs. Prem Chand in Prem-ashram had gone 
a long way ofi from the old traditions. But they 
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again o\-iirtouk iiiin in the garb of Gandhism and he 
without recognizing embraced them wannly. 

I-Sut a condict— a tug of war---was always raging 
within him. The tussel was between his realism and 
idealism. This internal conflict lie has depicted 
tlirough his characters. Amur Kant of ‘Karm- 
bliooini’ dreams of an all-out revolution and of a 
happy and glorious future in which hu.sbund and 
wife will li\^e as comrades helping each other and 
the false gods will be trampled under foot. But as 
the novel ends his dreams come to nought and his 
idealism compromises with the old society wliich 
rears inequity and injustice. 

Thus he was torn between realism and idealism. 
He depicted objective reality truly and faithfully 
but tire conclusions he drew were idealistic. All the 
same he wa.s a true son of the masses. He could 
not shut his eyes to the miserable lot of the toiling 
people. Gandhi-Irwin Pact served a severe blow 
to his idealistic inclinations. His belief in Ahamsa, 
Saiyagrah and processions was shaken off. He 
realized that the freedom of the exploited cannot be 
attained through this type of a movement and the 
existing structure of society can provide them no 
reUef. It was at this stage that reality won and his 
idealism lost. His story kafan (Shroud) and his novel 
Godan are artistic embodiments of his new realiza¬ 
tion, These two work-s are regarded as his best by 
all critics howsoever they may differ idealogically. 
Hori in Godan is tlie embodiment of Prem Chand's 
idealism, He bus got a noble soul. He represents 
the Indian peasantry as a whole. He is devoted to 
his family ; he loves his land and oxen ; he respects 
law and religion. In short, he is faithful to the old 
feudal society. But in this society he is exploited 
and oppressed even more. His family is broken, ; 
he loses his strip of land and his oxen; he is reduced 
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to a mere wage-worker and through hard work 
comes to a miserable death. 

This tragedy of Hori is the tragedy of millions 
and millions of poor peasants. 

This is the process of disintegration of the exist¬ 
ing society. To depict it in the literature is directly 
opposed to his old Gandhian faith. Prem Chand, 
by this time, had become fully conscious that the 
middle class cannot remain in tact in the existing 
society of exploitation. This realization no doubt 
added new beauty to his artistic production and 
lent it new flavour and freshness. 
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Fame 

"To become a legend, a houflehold name--thero 
is no greater ambition for a writer than this." 

—Frem Ohand 

P REM CHAND was recipient of a fair amount of 
fame in his life-time, though his monetary 
earnings were in no way commensurate with his 
popularity. In Hindi and Urdu he was ranked the 
topmost writer ; Hindi readers gave him the hono¬ 
rary title of '‘King of Novelists." His stories were 
translated into Gujrati, Marathi, and Bengali; some 
had earlier been done into English and Japanese. 
Premashram was recently translated into Russian. 

With the diffident naivete of a great writer, he 
seldom sought fame out. "If I try to serve my 
people as best as I can, I haven’t the least doubt 
that respect and fame will come to me," he once 
wrote. 

"I think I’m not worried about being famous and that sort 
of thing. I try not to be sad if I don’t get it. In service I 
find some special kind of spiritual satisfaction ; that is reward 
enough for me." 

There is a natural urge for fame Why is it 
that everybody aspires for it ? In his story "Lek- 
hak” (writer) Prem Chand's hero says to his wife : 

"How should I make you understand 1 There is a longing 
for honour and respect in every body’s heart. You will ask 
me. Why is this longing ? It is a step towards our spiritual 
perfection. We are a part of a universal greatness. And the 
part must have the quality of the whole. Therefore, we_ have 
a natural aspiration for fame, for education and for spiritual 
perfection. 1 find nothing wrong with this aspiration." 

The aspiration for fame is an expression of one's 
desire for spiritual evolution. It is possible only 
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when a man realizes historical reality and lends a 
helping hand in moving it further ; when he merges 
his individual aspiration with the total aspiration of 
the whole mankind as the mountain streams merge 
themselves into a bigger stream and move further 
with vigour and force. Any action contrary to it 
can never bring fame and laurels but on the other 
hand it is doomed to failure. 

Prem Chand has surely contributed to the spiri¬ 
tual evolution of life. He was the embodiment of 
new cultural movement which accompanied the 
national political upsurge in India. As this new 
culture will spread to the broad masses, his illumi- 
nous image will magnify. 

At a stage our political movement was derailed 
from its natural course and it took to the road of 
compromise. So the cultural movement was also 
jeopardised. Most of our writers came under the 
bad influence of decadent Western writers. They 
embibed the Freudist tendencies and took too much 
pride in “Psycho-analysis” as if it was something 
new and marvellous. But Prem Chand was also 
aware of Freudism. He studied, examined and tlien 
dismissed it as an unhealthy and harmful tendency. 
In his story "Miss Padma'' he writes : 

“The only benefit Padma derived from education was that 
she thought the sexual satisfaction to be the end of life. Any 
restriction was poison to soul. Freud was her deity and his 
principles guide to her life.” And in the end through these 
principles she comes to grief. 

Then there was the occasion when Shri J ainendra 
Kumar got into an argument with him over the 
position of Tagore and Sarat Chandra, 

"I find Bengali literature extremely moving,” said Shri 
Kumar. “Don't you ? I wonder why.” 

‘T do/'replied Prem Chand. “Have you ever noticed lliat 
Bengali literature is preocenpied with sex ? I don’t have much 
sex m my work. I’m afraid,’’ 
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"Is that why Bengali literature touches the reader’s heart ?” 
asked Shri Kumar. 

"I think so,” replied Prem Chand. "By sex I mean, of 
course, frequent reference to and thought of women. This tends 
to create a terrific amount of nostalgia and pleasant exciting 
sentiment. Nost^ia gives thought a brilliant softness ; pur¬ 
pose and discipline give thought a certain amount of hardneas. 
For greatness both are necessary..." 

As he said this, recalls Shri JaiBendra Kumar in 
an article in Hans of October 1948, his eyes grew 
vacant ; he looked at some distant spot away from 
Shri Kumar ; he had a gaze of gentle illumination. 

"This is all so silly, Jainendra,” he said, ‘T don’t know 
much about Bengali literature; neither am I a Bengali. I 
shouldn’t make such statements. The Bengalis are a r^ective 
and sentimental people. Reflection and sentimentality reach 
to places which I can never dream of attaining. My logic and 
realism are limited ; but I believe in restraint and a very firm 
purpose. Rabindranath and Sarat Chandra are great indeed, 
but I doubt if Hindi writers ought to follow them. At least, 
I won’t.” 

Prem Chand was suspicious of poetry and prose 
which got involved in ringlets of fluffy inconsequen¬ 
tial tenderness, Munshi Nigam once brought out 
a special ‘‘Ati.sh” number of Zamana. Prem Chand 
was seriously perturbed "This kind of literature,” 
said Prem Chand, "is little better than useless.” 

"I agree,” he wrote, "that one of the chief functions of 
literature is to increase awareness of every kind of emotional 
behaviour, but I also cannot help feeling that description of 
sexual love is not the be-all and end-all of literature, as some of 
our writers think. Much of this kind of literature is pure escape; 
it offers a titillating pill against the rigours of existence, but it 
doesn’t make us come to grips with objective reality. Sexual 
feeling is a minor part of the immense complexity of our emo¬ 
tional life. I don’t see how writers who obsess themselves with 
sexual themes can over be representatives of their time and 
race ; I cannot see how they can hope to command respect," 

After Prem Chand, two Uteraiy movements-, 
swayed Hindi and Urdu. The first was that of the 
pure progressives, long-haired disciples of Freud, 
yyho had little else to describe save the frustration • 
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and sickly sentimentality and neuroticism that 
bourgeois love in a class-ridden society pro¬ 
duced ; these writers were not concerned with the 
aspirations of peasants and workers, nor did they 
hold any special love for the movement for inde¬ 
pendence. The second group consisted of reform- 
minded and Gandhi-loving writers. They considered 
Prem Chand as one of their fold, and persisted in 
interpreting his work from their own viewpoint 
without giving the least notice to his elements of 
revolutionary fervour. Orthodoxy, neatness, sob¬ 
riety captivated these gentlemen, and provided 
their chief literary criteria. 

The wrong tendencies and faulty idealogies per¬ 
sist to dominate our literature to a large extent. 
To ensure the progress of literature in Prem Chand’s 
tradition they are to be fought. 

Since 15 August 1947, a new set of criteria have 
been employed by some writers in order to interpret 
the work of Prem Chand. He has been compared 
incessantly with Tolstoy. It is a profitable compa¬ 
rison, though it does not run parallel all the time. 
Tolstoy, like Prem Chand, was good in presenting 
the deplorable social iniquity of his times, but at the 
back of his heart he was a mystic. He did the 
presentation voluntarily, unlike Prem Chand, who 
^most made it a duty ; ultimately, Tolstoy ended in 
the arms of the Orthodox Church. His writings, 
religious and didactic, have been used a great deal 
in our own struggle for freedom on the Gandhian 
pattern. Prem Chand's last years saw a writer 
prepared to make concession, but never totally 
escaping from the fight. Godan, his last novel, is a 
testament of unceasing opposition to the forces 
which depress the peasant. Today, his stories and 
novels continue to make illuminating critical com- 
ihent on the Indian society which, despite indepen¬ 
dence and promises of long-range social and econo- 
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mic plans, tenaciously clings to divisions of rich and 
poor, exploited and exploiters. 

But there is new political upsurge in the country 
and with it is linked the cultural future of the 
country. Prem Chand—^the writer, is known to an 
insignificant minority even in India. To make his 
novels and stories accessible to all, it is necessary to 
fight and fight against the social system which has 
condemned millions and tens of millions to ignorance, 
illiteracy, oppression, slavish toil and poverty, and 
the establishment of a People’s Democracy is needed. 




Appendix 




The Purpose of Literature 

{Pfe-sidenlial Address) 


(The _ first seasion of the All India Progressive 
Writers’ Aaaooiation was held in Lucknow in 
April 1936. Prem Chnnd was its President and ho 
delivered this lecture in that capacity- In this he 
has olearly explained the purpose of literature.) 

Friends I Today is a memorable occasion in the 
history of Indian literature. Our literature has 
had a curious beginning, and more curious develop¬ 
ment. Writers have concerned themselves more 
with the philological aspects of literature than the 
human ; how many of our early literary personalities 
are no better than acute analysts of the formal 
structure of Imiguage. I speak here of both Hindi 
and Urdu writers. I believe that this tendency was 
not aU perverse; in fact, it is necessary to pay 
attention, detailed and S3anpathetic, to the texture 
of language until it has stabilised itself into a 
concrete and accurate means of human communica¬ 
tion. The analysis is part of a purifying process. 
For until language is pure and steady, it cannot 
express j&ne or powerful feelings. If, today, we look 
back on all the early analysts as perverse literary 
men, and forget Hiat they have made the road 
smoother and brighter for us, we shall be no better 
than ungrateful and less intelligent than buUocks. 

Language is a means to an end, not an end in 
itself. Now our, language has acquired that form> 
that we can move a step forward from it and pay, 
attention to feeling, and give thought to the fact 
that how can that purpose be accomplished for 
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which this work of development was started. That 
very language for which at the time of its inception 
the greatest service to literature was the creation of 
Bagho Bahar and Betal Pachisi, has now become 
capable of explaining even questions pertaining to 
different branches of Icnowledge and science. This 
conference is a positive proof of this. 

There is a spoken language and a literary langu¬ 
age. The spoken l^guage existed even at the time 
of Mir Aman and Lallu Lai but the language of 
which they laid the foundation was the literary 
language, and that is literature. In discourse we 
express our thoughts to the people around us—we 
portray to them our feelings of happiness and 
sorrow. The writer does the same work with pen, 
of course, the circle of his audience is very wide, and 
if there is truth in liis descriptions, his creations con¬ 
tinue to influence the hearts, tiU centuries and ages. 

But I do not imply that whatever is written 
down, it all becomes literature. Only that creation 
will be called literature which describes some truth, 
in a mature, refined, and graceful language and 
which has the quality to effect the head and the 
heart. And this quality is acquired by literature 
only when the truths and experiences of life 
are expressed in it. We might have been im¬ 
pressed by magic stories, by tales of fairies and 
ghosts, and by the narrations of lovers, separation, 
at one time but now they possess very little interest 
for us. No doubt, a writer who is well versed with 
the essence of human nature can relate the trutlis 
of life even through bve tales of princes, and magic 
stories, and create beauty. But this also strengthens 
the fact that to be effective, literature must be a 
mirror to the realities of life. 

Literature has been defined in many ways, but 
in.my opinion its best definition is, '■'the criticism of 
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life”. Whether in the form of an essay, or a story, 
or a poem literature's chief function is to present 
an honest critical view of life. 

The recent period, through which we have just 
passed ; was not at all concerned with life. Our 
writers created a world of imagination and worked 
in it any magics they liked. Somewhere it was the 
fairy tales full of wonders, and somewhere the story 
about imaginary gardens, or books like Chander 
Kanta series. The sole purpose of these writings was 
to entertain and to satisfy our lust for the amazing. 
That literature had any link with life, was a mere 
delusion. A story is a story, and life is hfe; both were 
regarded as contradictory to each other. The poets 
were also infected with individualism. The ideal 
of love satisfied the lust, and that of beauty con¬ 
tented the eyes. The poets displayed the splendour 
of their brilliance and imagination in depicting these 
ornate feelings. To have, a new word—scheme or 
a new simile was enough to procure appreciation— 
how-so-ever remote it might be from reality. Imagery 
about a nest and a cage, lightening and granary and 
the narrations of difierent conditions of frustration 
and agony in separation used to be painted with 
such dexterity tliat the audience could not control 
their emotions. And we know well how popular this 
type of poetry is even today. 

No doubt the purpose of poetry is to whet our 
emotions ; but human life is not only the life of 
sexual love. Can that literature satisfy our needs 
related to thought, and feelings, the subject 
matter of which is confined only to ornamental 
emotions and its products,—the pangs of separa¬ 
tion, frustration, and such others—and in w'hich 
the success of life is regarded in escaping from the 
world and its difficulties ? Embellished emotions 
are just a part of huniari life, and the literature 
which consists mainly of these cannot be a matter 
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of pride either for its community or its age. Neither 
can it be a proof of its good taste. 

Hindi and Urdu are both in the same condition 
as far as poetry goes. It was not easy to remain 
aloof from the influence of the contemporary tastes 
of the people for literature and poetry. Everyone has 
a desire for praise and appreciation. For poets their 
creations were the only means of livelihood. And 
who could appreciate poetry except the rich and 
the wealthy ? Our poets either did not have the 
opportunities to come face to face with life and be 
influenced by its realites or such mental degeneration 
had set in, in everyone, that nothing had remained 
of the mental and intellectual life. 

We cannot apportion the entire blame for this 
defect to the literary men of that time. The feelings 
and thoughts which stirred the people's hearts are 
reflected in literature too. In such a period of dec¬ 
line people either indulge in sexual love or lose them¬ 
selves in spirituahsm and renunciation. When lit¬ 
erature is coloured by the inevitability of world's 
distinction, every word of it is steeped in frustra¬ 
tion, is obsessed with the adversity of times, and is 
a reflection of ornate feelings, it should be under¬ 
stood that the nation has and got into the grip of 
dullness and decline, and has lost -will to endeavour 
and struggle. It has shut its eyes to the high aims of 
life and has lost the capacity to discern and under¬ 
stand the world. 

But our literary taste is changing very fast. Now 
literature is not merely an object of entertainment, 
but has in view some other purpose besides amuse¬ 
ment. Now it does not merely relate the stoiy of 
the separation or union of the hero and heroine; but 
it gives thought to the problems of life and tries to 
solve them. Now the writer does not run after 
amazing or astonishing incidents for his inspiration, 
and neither does he need to take the path of using 
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words with similar sounds, but he is interested in 
those questions which influence the individual or 
the society. The present measure of his refinement 
is, the sharpness of impressions, with which he 
produces movement in our feelings and thoughts. 

Ethics and literature have same goal in 
view—the difference is only in the method of app¬ 
roach, Ethics endeavours to impress the brain 
and mind through logic and preaching, uhile 
literature has selected the field of ecstasy and 
feelings. Whatever we observe in life, or whatever 
we undergo, that experience, and these knocks, 
reaching our imagination inspire the creation of 
literature. To the extent the impressions of a poet 
or a writer are sharp to that very extent will his 
creations be attractive and exalted in quality. The 
literature which does not rouse our good taste, does 
not provide ns a spiritual and mental satisfaction, 
does not produce in us activity, and strength, does 
not awaken our love for the aesthetic,—which does 
not produce in us resolution, and the determination 
to'achieve victcry over difficulties—is useless today; 
it does not deserve to be called literature. 

In olden days religion controlled society. Reli¬ 
gious preacliings were the ba.sis of man's spiritual, 
and moral civilization, and it. worked its way 
through feur or temptation—i.ssues of piety and sin 
were its weaponj?. 

Now literature ha'! taken over this responsibility 
and its means is the Jove for beauty. It tries to 
awaken this love of beauty in man. There is no 
such man who is not impressionable t:' beauty. The 
creation of a writer is impressive to the extent to 
which this quality is alive and active in him. Due 
to his keen observation of nature, and penetrating 
impressions aesthetic sense becomes so sharp 
that whatever is ugly, ignoble, and devoid of humah 
qualities becomes mtolerable to him. He attacks it 
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with the full force of words and feelings at his 
command. It can be said that he is wedded to 
humaneness, virtue and nobleness. To support and 
plead for the oppressed, suffering and destitute 
whether it is an individual or a group is his duty. 
Society is his court, and he submits his plaint to 
this court and considers his effort successful if it 
rouses aesthetic sense, and sense of justice. 

Like ordinary lawyers the literary man does not 
make all sorts of proper and improper claims on 
behalf of his client, does not exaggerate, does not 
coin arguments. He knows that he cannot influence 
the social court by these methods. A change of heart 
in that court is possible only when you do not even 
slightly deviate irom truth, otherwise the court's 
conviction about you will be marred and it will 
give a verdict against you. He writes a story, but 
keeping the reality in view, he makes a statue, but 
it is full of movement and expresses feelings too, 
he observes the human nature very minutely, 
stud’es psychology and tries that his characters, at 
every step, and under all circumstances, behave like 
men of flesh and blood. Due to his ready sympathy, 
he reaches these subtle regions of life where man is 
unable to set foot because, he is human. 

In modern literature the tendency to portray real 
situations has increased to such an extent that the 
story of tod:iy does not cross the bounds of the 
actually possible experiences Merely this thought 
does not content us that from the point of view of 
psychology all characters resemble liumiui beings ; 
but we want this satisfaction that they are actually 
human beings, and the writer has depicted their 
lives and characters according to the existing 
possibilities, because we have no faith in men pro¬ 
duced by imagination, and we are not impressed 
by their thoughts and deeds. We should be assured 
■that what the vrriter has created is based on actual 
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experiences, and he himself is speaking with their 
tongues. 

That is why some critics have called literature, 
the psychological life of the writer. 

An incident does not influence all the people in a 
similar manner. Everyone has a different mental 
make up, and a different outlook. Literary skiU lies 
in the fact that from whatever point of view and 
with whatever mental conception the writer per¬ 
ceives a thing the reader should come to concur with 
him. This is his success. Beside this, we expect 
from a writer that with his vast knowledge, and 
the expanse ol his thought, he should awaken us, and 
broaden our view, and mental sphere. His percep¬ 
tion should be so fine so deep, and so wide that we 
derive spiritual pleasure, and strength from his 
productions. 

Whatever the stage of reformation in a man, 
in him is always present the inspiration for going 
towards an improved state, TJie wealenesses we 
have, are sticking to us like afflictions. As physical 
health is a natural phenomenon and sickness its 
contrariant, similarly, moral and mental health is 
the natural state, and we cannot remain satisfied 
with moral, and .mental degeneration, the same 
way as, a sickman cannot be Satisfied with disease. 
As, he is always in search ol a doctor, similarly we 
are also all the time anxious to get rid of our weak¬ 
nesses and to become better persons. That is why 
we are always seeking seers, and sages, perform 
religious rites, sit in the company of old and aged, 
hear lectiures of scholars, and study literature. 

Our low tastes and our being devoid of the feeling 
of love are entirely responsible for our weaknesses. 
How' can weaknesses dwell, where there is longing for 
beauty, and benevolence of love ? Love is the 
spiritual food, its want, or the eating of contemnaited, 
food gives rise to;all weaknesses. The,,artist produces 
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in US the-aesthetic impressions, and the warmth of 
love. His one sentence, one word, one gesture, goes 
deep in our heart in such a way that our conscience 
is illuminated. But until the artist himself is not 
filled to the brim and intoxicated with the love of 
the aesthetic, and his own soul is not illuminated 
with its light, how can he shed light on us ? 

The question is, what is beauty ? Apparently 
this seems to he a meaningless querry ; because in 
our minds there is no doubt, no uncertainty about 
beauty. We have seen the sun rise and sunset, the 
twilight of dawn and dusk, the beautiful fragrant 
flowers, the sweetl}' chirping birds, the pleasant 
rythmic flow of the rivers the dancing fountains— 
this is what beauty is. 

Why do we feel exhilarated on witnessing these 
scenes ? Because in them there is the ham\ony of 
colour and sound. The balance in the rates of 
trumpets and their unison are the factors responsible 
for the attraction of music. Even our creation has 
been due to the proportionate combination of ele¬ 
ments. That is why our soul always remains in the 
search of equality and harmony. Literature is the 
embodiment of the artist’s spiritual harmony, and 
harmony creates beauty, does not destroy it. It 
strengthens in us the feelings of faithfulness, truth, 
sympathy, justice, and affection, Wherever these 
feelings are, firmness, and life is there ; where they 
do not exist there discord, rage repugnance, and 
selfishness dwell—jealousy, enmity, and death is 
there. This disharmony and discord are the signs 
of a life contrary to nature, the same way as disease 
is the sign of a life lead in contradiction to nature. 
How is the existence of narrow-mindedness and 
selfishness possible where there is accord with nature 
and equality ? When our soul has been reared in 
the free atmosphere of nature, the germs of mean¬ 
ness and selfishness will automatically die in light and 
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air. All the mental and emotional ills take birth 
when one deems apart from nature and lives con¬ 
fined to oneself. Literature makes our life natural, 
and independent, in other words it is due to it that 
our mind is.purified, and this is its main purpose. 

"Progressive Writers’ Association,” I thiidc this 
name is wrong. , A literary man or an artist is pro¬ 
gressive by- nature ; probably, he would not have 
been a literary person if this ,W'as not his nature, 
He feels a deficiency, inside himself, as well as out¬ 
side. To fulfil this deficiency his.soul remains rest¬ 
less. He does not pe-rceive the individual, and the 
society pi those conations of happiness and freedom 
in which he wants to see them in his imagination. 
Because of this, he always feels dissatisfied with the 
present mental and social conditions. He wants to 
end such, disgusting conditions, so that the world 
becomes a better place to live and' die in. This 
anguish, and this feeling keep his heart, and bmin 
active. His compassionate heart cannot bear that 
why should a group of people, bound by the rules, 
and dogmas of society go on suffering. 'V^y should 
such material not be collected which can emancipate 
them from slavery and poverty. The more the rest¬ 
lessness with which he experiences this anguish, the 
more force and sincerity are lent to his creations. 
The order and perspective in which he expresses, his 
impressions, is the secret of his artistic skill ; but 
perhaps the need to lay emphasis on this quality 
rose because for every technical writer or literary 
man advance; or progress does not donate the same 
taeaning., The situations which are regarded as 
progressive one group can be considered as un¬ 
doubtedly reactionary by another ; therefore a lite¬ 
rary person does not want to subordinate his art to 
any puiyo'se. According to his thinking art only 
consists in giving expression to Kis feeling^,' what¬ 
ever effect these feelings might eXert on the ihdivi-, 
dual or society. ' ‘ ; 
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By progress we mean that situation which 
generates firmness, and the capacity to perform duty; 
iri'which we realize our degradation, in which we see 
that due to what internal and external causes we 
have reached this condition of death and decline, 
and strive to remove them. 

Such feelings of poetry are meaningless to us 
which strengthen in our hearts the conviction about 
the inevitable destructability of the universe; which 
fills our hearts with frustration. The love stories, 
with which the pages of our monthly magazines are 
filled, are meaningless for us if they do not produce 
activity and zest in us. If we have related the 
love story of two young persons, but it either, did 
not effect our love for beauty, or it has effected jit 
to the extent that we weep at their pangs of separa¬ 
tion ; in what way has it produced in us any mental 
activity or an activity connected with pleasure ? 
At one time it might ■ have produced excitement in 
us,but today it is useless. Today is not the period of 
thrilling art. Now we require such art, which con¬ 
tains a message for duty. Now we also say with 
Great Iqubal, "If I am in search of the secret of life, 
I will not find it anywhere except in struggle—it is 
■a matter of shame for the river to start resting in 
the ocean. I never sit in the nest for repose—some¬ 
times I am on the branchs of flowers, and sometimes 
on the river bank.’’ 

So, in our profession, to give importance to 
egoism and individual outlook is a thing which 
leads us to dullness, deCTadation and carelessness. 
And such art is not useful for us either, individually, 
or collectively. 

I do not hesitate to say that I also measure art 
with the rod of usefulness. No doubt, the very 
purpose of art, is to strengthen the aesthetic sense 
.and that is the key to our spiritual happiness. But 
there is no such mental or spiritual happiness of any 
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taste, which does not posses a useful aspect. Happi¬ 
ness itself is a potentially useful thing—and from 
the point of view of usefulness the same thing gives 
us happiness, and sorrow too. The pink, glow on 
the sky is, no doubt, a beautiful spectacle, but it 
cannot make us happy on a day in the rainy season. 
At that time we feel happy only at the sight of the 
dark clouds spread over the sky. Looking at the 
flowers makes us happy because we expect fruit 
from them, we get a spiritual happiness by setting 
our life in tune with nature because it develops our 
life and strengthens it. Nature’s constitution is 
growth and evolution, and the feelings, impressions 
and thoughts w'hich give us happiness are the ones 
which help this growth and evolution. The artist 
by creating beauty makes the situation emicable for 
evolution. 

But beauty also, like other things is not 
absolute ; its position is relative. An object which 
is the means of pleasure for a wealthy per son 
can be the cause of sorrow for another person. 
A rich person sitting in his fragrant, musical garden 
hears the beautiful singing of birds and experiences 
the happiness of paradise ; but another, man of 
wisdom, considers these articles of luxury contemp¬ 
tible things. 

Fraternity and equality, culture and love, have 
been the golden dream of ide^ists from the very 
inception of society. Religious reformers made 
continuous but futile efforts to make this dream 
come true by means of religious, moral and spiritual 
bindings. Mahatma Budh, Jesmo Christ, Prophet 
Mohammad and all other prophets and religious 
reformers tried to build up equality on the, basis of 
morality ; but none attained success, and today 
the disparity between the rich and' the pobr has 
acquired such a cruel form as it had, probably, 
never done before. 
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“Jt is foolish to try again that which has already 
been tried/' according to this saying if we, now, 
again take support of religioii and mor^ity to reach 
the high aim of equality, v\ e will surely fad. Should 
we forget this dream considering it to be the crea¬ 
tion of excited brains ? In that case no ideal will 
be left for man's progress and completion. Rather 
than this it is much better that man's very existence 
be. wiped out. '1 he ideal, which we have reared 
.since the beginning of civilization, for which God 
alone knows, how many sacriliccs man has made ; 
for the attainment of which religions were created ; 
the history of all mankind is the history of end¬ 
eavour to achieve this ideal, regarding it to be most 
reverend,—an inevitable truth, we have to step into 
the field of progress. We have to bring into exis¬ 
tence such new organization, in which equality is not 
dependent on moral bindings but acquires a more 
solid form. Our literature has to keep this ideal in 
view. 

We win have to alter our standards of beauty. 
Till now its standards w'ere suited to wealth and 
luxury. Our artist wished to remain tied to the 
aprone—strings of the rich, his existence was depen¬ 
dent on their appreciation, and the purpose of art 
was to describe their pleasures, and sorrows, hopes 
and, disappointments, and their conflicts and com¬ 
petitions.'His eyes were turned towards palaces, and 
buiiglows. .Huts and debris did not claim his atten¬ 
tion. He considered them outside the sphere of 
humanity. If he ever referred to them, it was to 
laugh at them. The villagers’ inaccurate pronun¬ 
ciation, or their improper use of idioms, their rustics 
apparel, and fashions, and their ways and manners, 
was his permanent material for laughing at. That 
a villager also possesses heart, and he also has his 
hopes was beyond the imagination of art. 

Art lUeant and means even now, narrow form— 
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worship, word scheme, and novel similes. It has 
no ideal, no lofty purpose of life,—worship, ren¬ 
unciation, spiritualism, and escaping the world 
are its most exalted imaginations. According 
to the opinion of that artist of ours this is the 
ultimate aim of life. His vision is not so wide that 
he would see the highest charm of beauty in the 
struggle of life. He does not accept that it is pos- 
* sible for beauty to exist in starvation and naked¬ 
ness. For him' beauty is, a beautiful woman—not 
that poor woman, lacking in beauty, who is sweating 
in the fields, putting her child to sleep on the bare 
ground near by ; he has decided that beauty undoub¬ 
tedly lies in painted lips, cheeks, and eyebrows— 
how can it enter her entangled hair, dry parched 
lips, and withered cheeks. 

But this is the fault of a narrow outlook. If 
his sense of beauty acquires a broader outlook, only 
than he will be able to perceive that if conceit and 
cruelty are concealed under painted lips, and cheeks, 
there is sacrifice, devotion and endurance in shrivell¬ 
ed lips and withered cheeks. Yes, it possesses no 
fineness, no ostentation, and no delicacy. 

Our art is mad with, the love of youth, and it 
does not know that youth does not consist in reciting 
poetrj^ with your hand on your bosom, or in , crying 
over the heroin's cruelty, or distressing yourself over 
her vainty, and her fastidiousness. Youth is the 
name of idealism, courage, the desire to come fac^ 
to face with difficulties, and self-sacrifice. It wiU 
have, to say. with Iqbal, "Zabril is no game at all for 
rny mad hands. 0, ma.nly courage, why did you 
not capture God,in thy grip/’ 

Or—“Like the waves, the , boat of my life iS' 
indifferent to the tempest. Do not think ,tha.t'I 
am seeking a coast in the ocean.” 

Such a situation will'be created wheh bur con¬ 
ception of, bea!uty will become iext^nsive, when thb' 
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whole universe will come within its sphere. It will 
not remain confined to any one class, its flight will 
not be limited to the four w'alls of the garden but 
will have at its disposal the whole atmosphere 
surrounding the universe. Then low taste shall not 
be tolerable to us, then we will girdle our loins for 
digging its grave. When we will not be rcadj' to 
tolerate such a state of affairs in which thousands 
of people are the slaves of a few, then alone will we 
not be satisfied by creating on paper only, but we 
will bring into being a constitution which shall not 
be in contradiction to beauty, good taste, self- 
respect, and humaneness. 

The writer’s aim is not to cheer the audience 
and to provide material for entertainment,—do not 
degrade him to such a level. He is not even that 
truth which follows behind patriotism, and politics, 
but is the torch-bearer who shows the path. 

We generally, have this complaint that in society 
there is no place for writers—that is for Indian 
writers. In civilized countries a literary person is 
an honoured member of society and the richest men 
and members of cabinet consider it a matter of pride 
to meet him ; but India continues to be in the state 
of Middle Ages. If literature has made begging from 
the rich its main stay and is unaware of those cam¬ 
paigns, disturbances, and revolutions w'hicli are 
going on in tlie society,—if it laughs mid weeps in 
a sdf-made world of its own—then there is no 
injustice in there being no place for it in the world. 
When there is left no other binding for becoming a 
writer except inspiration—as, for becoming a saW 
there is no need for any sort of education—spiritual 
elevation is enough, that is why saints have started 
roaming about from door to door, the same way 
hundreds of thousands of writers have sprung up.' 

There is no doubt in the fact that a writer is 
born he is not made | but in case we can augment 
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this gift of nature by study and research we can 
definitely serve literature better. Aristotle and 
other .scholars have also laid down rigorous condi¬ 
tions for developing into a writer ; and have laid 
down principles, and methods for civilizing and 
educating budding writers mentally, morally, 
spiritually, and emotionally. But today, in Hindi 
mere aptitude i.s considered enough for a writer, he 
does not Jieed any other preparation. He may be 
completely unacquaini ed with politics, sociology, or 
psychology, and even then he is a literary man. 

According to the ideal which has been placed 
before a literary person these days, the knowledge 
of all these subjects has become a special part of him 
and the scope of literature is not limited to egoism 
or individualism, but it is becoming psychological 
and social in content. Now, he does not see the 
individual, as separate from society, but looks at 
him as a part of society. Not because the indivi¬ 
dual should mile oyer the society, and make it an 
instrument of accomplishing his selfish ends >as if 
there is an enmity between him and the society 
from antiquity, but due to the fact that along with 
the existence of society his existence is also main¬ 
tained and drawing apart from society he becomes 
equal to naught. 

Those of us who have received the best educa¬ 
tion and possess the best mental capacities, have the 
same proportion of responsibilities also towards the 
society. We will not regard that top intellectual 
worth worshipping who after receivmg high educa¬ 
tion on the money of the society uses it for selfish 
ends. To derive personal profits from society is 
something which no literary person will ever like. 
It is the duty of that high intellectual to consider 
the interest of society deserving more attention than 
his own gains—he should try to render the! maxi¬ 
mum profit to society by his education and ability. 
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Whichever type of literature he mifjht enter—lie 
should have a special knowledge about that and a 
general acquaintance with all other matters. 

If we read the reports of International literary 
conlerences w’e will find that there is no such 
economic, social, historical and psychological (pes- 
tion which has not been discussed there. And 
when we come to our own writer we feel ashamed 
of our ignorance. We think that for literary 
creation sprightly intellect and sharp pen is enough ; 
but it is this thought which is respon.sible for our 
literary degradation. We will have to raise the 
standard of our literature, so that, it can render a 
more valuable service to society, by which it can 
procure that place in society to wdiich it has a right. 
It can then criticise and analyse every part of lile ; 
and we wifi not have to be content with eating the 
crumbs on the tables of other languages, but increase 
our own literary capital. 

We should select the subject according to our 
taste and aptitude and then obtain a thorougb 
command over it. 'I'lns is indeed a difficult ttusk 
in the economic conditions we are living to-day but 
our ideal .should remain high. If we canriot reach 
the top of the mountain, we will at least reach the 
middle of it, which is much better than keeping on 
lying on the ground. If our mmd is illuminated with 
the light of love and the ideal of service lies before 
us;-there is no difficulty we cannot conquer. The 
temple of literature has no place for those who 
worship glamour and richs. 

Here such' devotees are required who have 
acceped, that service is the aim of their lives, who 
feel for other, and whose hearts are full of 
loT^e, Respect begets respect. If we serve the 
society with a sincere heart, honour, prestige and 
fame will surely come to us.' Then why should we 
wCfry . about honour and prestige ? And wlxy 
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should we feel dejected if we do not get them ? 
The spiritual happiness which comes with service, 
is our prize—why do we have a longing to show our 
greatness and to assert ourselves on the society ? 
Wliy should the desire to live with more comfort 
than others trouble us ? Why should we wish 
to be counted amongst the rich ? We are those 
soldiers who march with flag in hand ; and simple 
living and high thinking, is the aim of our life. A 
person who is a true artist can never be fond of 
selfish life. He does not require ostentation for his 
mental satisfaction—he, infact, dispises them. He 
says with Iqubal “I am independent, and have so 
much self-respect that the slightest matter of shame 
is enough to kill me."' 

Our Association has entered the field of duty 
ivith some principles. It does not like literature to 
remain a slave of wine, and glamour. It claims to 
make literature a message and a song of action and 
adventure. It is not much concerned about language. 
When the ideal is broad, language becomes simple 
by itself. The beauty of thought can afford to be 
careless about ornamentation. The writer v/ho wants 
+0 please the rich accepts rich style ; he who is a 
writer of the common people writes in popular 
language. Our purpose is to produce such an atmos¬ 
phere m the country in which unsophisticated 
literature can be created and developed. 

We want our Associations to be established 
in all the literary centres, and there regular dis¬ 
courses be held on the various tendencies in litera¬ 
ture,, essays, be read, discussions be organized, and 
there should be criticism and counter-criticism. 
Only then will such an atmosphere be built. Then 
alone will there be the birth of a new epoch in 
literature. 

We want to establish such associations in eveij 
province, and in every language,, by;whicli this 
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message can reach everj^wlierc in every language. It 
mm']] be wrong to think that we are inventing some¬ 
thing ncMM In the hearts of those who want to serve 
]iterature tiie feeling of getting organized is already 
present. Tlie seeds of this thought have been 
sowed in every language by nature, and by circum¬ 
stances and at several places, they have started even 
sprouting otit. To water it and strengtlien its aim 
is our purpose. 

We writers lack the will to work. This is a 
bitter trutli ; but we cannot close our eyes to it. 
The ideal vve had so far set for literature required no 
hard work Indifference to work was its quality ; 
because work is often accompanied by prejudice 
and sectarianism. If a pious man feels conceited 
of his piety, it is better that instead of being a 
pious man he should be drunk. There is every 
chance for a drunk ; but conceited piety is incurable. 

Any way, a.s long as the aim of literature was to 
provide material for amusement, to lull to sleep by 
singing lullabys, to relieve the heart by making tears 
flow, there was no need of any hard work for it. It 
was a Iqnatic which entertained others ; but we do 
not consider literature to be merely an object of 
entertainment and luxury. We must see to it that 
our literature possesses these fundamental qualities ; 
dignified thought, the breath of freedom, beauty and 
charity of style and clear reflection of life's calm 
and bustle, the heart of truth. It must give us a 
goal, it must make u.s alive, it must make us think. 
It should not put us to sleep, as any more slumber 
will mean death. 



How do I write a Story 1 

(Once tlie editor of “Nauran^e Khayal” an XTrdu 
maRawiio of liahore put this question to the 
famous etory-writers of the oountWi that how 
did they write a story ? Prom' Ghand wroto 
this short essay in reply.) 

My stories are generally based on some observa¬ 
tion or experience, in wbiich I introduce some drama¬ 
tic element. I do not write a story just for relating 
an incident. I want to depict some philosophical 
and emotional truth in it. Uutil I find some such 
basis my pen docs not move. On finding the basis 
I create my characters. Sometimes I find a plot 
by studying history. But no incident becomes a 
story until it expresses some psychological truth. 

I cannot write a story until and unless it is fully 
developed from the beginning to the end in my mind. 
I develop the characters from this point of view that 
they should be in accordance with the story. I do 
not consider it necessary to make an interesting in¬ 
cident the basis of my story. If in a story there is a 
psychological climax, then it may be related to any 
incident, I do not care about it. Recently, I have 
written a, story in Hindi which is named "The 
Queen of Heart." In Mohainmadan History i had 
read an incident about Taimur's life, in which his 
marriage to Hamida Begam was mentioned. The 
dramatic aspect of this incident at once struck me. 
How to produce a climax in history. This became 
my concern. In her childhood, Hamida Begam had 
learnt military science from her fathetj and had 
also obtained experience in the battle-field, Taimur 
had slaughtered thousands of Turks, How^w^ 'a 
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Turkish woman enamoured of such an antagonist ; 
the climax would emerge by solving this problem. 
Taimur was not handsome, therefore, the need arose 
that such moral, and emotional qualities be produced 
in him as would attract a great woman like her. 
This way that story was completed. 

Sometimes an^jtkcident related by some body, pro¬ 
vides a theme fop ^itsfery. But an incident does not 
become a story merely by using beautiful and smart 
words, and ^'brilliant style.; I consider it essential 
for it to have a climax, and. that also a psycho¬ 
logical one. This is'.'ateo necessary that the story 
should move? in such an order that the climax 
should keep on dravsdpg nearer. When an oppor¬ 
tunity presents itselJ&fwhere, by straining the mind 
a literary and poetic colour can be added to it, I 
do try to avail that opportunity. This colour, is 

the very essence of the story. 

«' 

I do nol write much. Perhaps, I have never 
written more than two stories in a month. Some¬ 
times I do not write any story for months together. 
Incidents, and characters are available ; but it is 
very difficult to find the psychological point. After 
this problem has been solved, it does not take long 
to write a story. I cannot give the quintessence 
of story writing in these few lines. It is something 
mental. , People become story-writers by consistent 
labour and practice also, but Hke poetry, for this too, 
and for, every type in literature it is essential to have 
a haiural instinct, instmet makes plpts by itself, 
produces dramatic, colour, brings ebarm in them, 
provides hterary qualitms, everything ,kee;ps on 
happening automatically. When a story is written I 
reid i(t miyself.. If I feel it contains some origundity, 
some intellectual brilliance, some freshness of re^ity, 
some power to stir, I regard it to be a supccssful 
story. Otherwise, I think that I have failed. , Both 
the successful, and unsuccessful stories are published, 
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and genei ally, it so happens that the story which 
I had considered a failuie was very much appreciated 
by friends. Therefore, I do not trust my own 
evaluation much. 
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Godan 
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SHORT STORIES 
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1. Sapt Saroj 

1. Sauz-i-Watan (1009) 

2. Agni Saniadlii 
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3. Navnidhi 

3 Prem Bateesi 

4. Pierana 

4. Prem Chaleesi 
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0. Zad-i-Rah 

7. Prem Prasoon 

7. Wardat 

8. Prem Tirth 

8. Khawab-o-Khayal 

0. Prem Pratima 

9. Khak-i Parwana 

10. Prem Pramod 

10. Doodh Ki Kimat 

11. Prem Dwadashi 

11 Akhiri Tohfa 

12. Prem Panchami 

12. Mere-Behtrin Afsane 
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(In these eight volumes all his short stories are re-cOlleoted 
except that of "Kafan”-) 
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